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The Structural Provision for the Dicharges 
of the Rainfall of London. 


HE serious damage 
and discomfort in- 
flicted on so large an 
area of London by 
the rain of the night 
and morning of the 
10th and 11th of 
April afford a sub- 
ject of very serious 
contemplation to all 
who are engaged in building, or in 
dealing with that first duty of 
the architect, the art of keeping 
houses dry. It is satisfactory to find that 
the first account which was published of the 
bursting of a main sewer in the Brixton-road 
has been subsequently contradicted, and that 
it was not to the failure of any portion of 
the Main Drainage works, in as far as their struc- 
tural strength was concerned (that is to say, as 
a question of strength, apart from the question 
of capacity), that so serious a misfortune is to 
be attributed. At the same time, it can hardly 
be argued that the inhabitants of a city like 
London ought to be exposed to those floods and 
watery disasters which have of late been but 
too common in the southern portion of the 
metropolis. Convulsions of nature, indeed, may 
be beyond the forecast of human wisdom to 
prevent or to render harmless. The bursting of 
a water-spout, or the violent down-pour occa- 
sioned by a tornado, may throw on a low-lying 
district a mass of water that will for a time 
choke up the best engineering arrangements for 
outfall. The rain of the night of the 10th of 
April, however, was by no means of so alto- 
gether exceptional a kind as to be called a 
meteoric phenomenon. It was heavy, continuous, 
and prolonged, rather than sudden and violent. 
Its fall was stated at 2in. in London streets 
(and as much as 3 in. at Greenwich) in about 
nineteen hours, a quantity which, while giving 
& quantity of 200 metric tons per acre, is not 
80 great that it should overtax our means of dis. 
charge. Double the former depth of rainfall 
was gauged in some parts of England in the wet 
time some two years ago. Atall events, it is 
an amount of rain for which experience tells us 
that we ought to provide, and the possible 
occurrence of which was distinctly referred to 
by the engineer of the Main Drainage works as 
having been regarded as possible. It would be 
a deplorable outcome of the engineering science 
of the nineteenth century for us to be told that 
when 2 in. of rain falls within twenty-four hours, 
or when an east wind comes at the back of a 
high spring tide, the inhabitants of a large part 
of London are to resign themselves to partial 
submergence, with all the damage to property, 
“ well as to health, involved in such a calamity. 
< =—— the recent disaster be taken up by 

public and by the press with rather more 








persistence, as well as with rather better infor- 
mation than was the case with regard to the 
last floods, little practical good will be derived 
from so costly a lesson. 

The subject is so immediately connected with 
the primary structural and sanitary question of 
the proper method of securing an outfall for 
storm-water, that it may be instructive to 
glance at the physical features of London, 
immediately to the south of the Thames, and 
at the change in the course of the outflow of 
rainfall that has been effected by the Main 
Drainage works. The river Thames, from the 
confluence of the Wandle at Wandsworth to 
that of the Ravensbourne at Deptford, makes 
an irregular triple curve, or series of three loops, 
to the north, running at an extreme distance of 
as much as 2} miles from the chord of this 
compound are. There are reasons for supposing 
that the ancient bed of the river took a more 
direct line than that of the present channel. At 
all events, the whole area which we have de- 
scribed lies below,—some of it as much as 16 ft. 
below,—the contour line of 10 ft. above Trinity 
high-water mark of the year 1800, — a level 
which high tides now not unfrequently sur- 
mount. The ground was marsh, so recently as 
the Restoration; and is represented as such in 
an engraving of the entrance of King Charles II. 
into London, which exists in Mr, Gardner’s 
remarkable collection of drawings, engravings, 
and other publications illustrative of the history 
and architecture of the metropolis. Gradually, 
as the progress of population covered this marshy 
site with building, the house-drainage became a 
source of more and more disquietude. The low. 
lying area above indicated covers as much as 
twenty square miles. Itisin places as much as 
5 ft. or 6 ft. below high-water mark. The 
sewers which, since the year 1815, were gradu. 
ally constructed so as to run mostly in an 
easterly direction, into the Thames, had but 
little fall, and, except at the period of low tide, 
were tide-locked and stagnant. After long- 
continued rain they became overcharged, and 
were unable to empty themselves during the 
short period of low water. Many days, there- 
fore, often elapsed during which the rain accu- 
mulated, and the sewage was forced into the 
basements and cellars, to the destruction of 
much valuable property, and to the great loss 
of health among the residents. 

There is no doubt that a considerable benefit 
has been conferred on this district by the works 
of the main metropolitan drainage, even though 
these works have proved inadequate to the dis- 
charge of a steady rain like that of April 10th, 
1878. It was the design of the works to arrest 
the torrent water before it descended into this 
low-lying district. For this purpose two lines 
of sewer were constructed, one approximately 
parallel to the course of the river, and the other 
approaching the line of the first at an acute 
angle. The first, or main line, commences at 


Clapham,—the second, or branch, at Dulwich. 
Between them they drain an area of about 


twenty square miles, including Tooting, Streat- 
ham, Clapham, Brixton, Dulwich, Camberwell, 
Peckham, Norwood, Sydenham, and part of 
Greenwich. 

It was stated in the original report as to 
these main sewers that they were of sufii- 
cient capacity to carry off all the flood-waters, 
so that they would be entirely intercepted from 
the low-lying districts, which were thus to be 
protected from floods. The falls of the main 
line are 53 ft., 26 ft., and 9 ft. per mile to the 
Effra sewer at the Brixton-road, and thence to 
the outlet 2} ft. per mile. The old course of 
the Effra fell into the Thames near Vauxhall 
Bridge. The diversion of this torrential 
channel go as to flow into the Thames at Dept- 
ford is in accordance with the principles of 
outfall drainage laid down and followed out 
by the Rennies, and by the most able and 
distinguished engineers. But the combination 
of a torrential diversion with a main sewerage 
drainage is another matter. As a question of 
quantity alone, it is now manifest that the 
sectional area, varying from a barrel of 7 ft. in 
diameter to a section of 10 ft.6in. by 10 ft. 6 in. 
with a circular crown and segmental sides and 
invert, is not adequate to the discharge of a 
quantity of rain which is not more than half of 
that which has been known to occur in somg,} 
parts of the country, in twenty-four hours, 
within the last two years. The sectional area 
of a 7-ft. barrel is, say, 40 square feet. We 
may take that of the larger section as about 
80 square feet. A fall of 2 in. of water, in 
twelve hours, over an area of twenty square 
miles, gives a flow of 2,085 cubic feet, or 13,000 
gallons, per second, which would require a 
velocity of about sixteen miles per hour in 
order to be discharged through a culvert of 
the larger of the two sections named,—a velo- 
city which is practically impossible. This 
calculation must be confronted with the fact 
that in proposing to turn the storm water of 
London into the main sewerage, the engineer con- 
sidered that a rainfall of 4 in. per day, in excess 
of the maximum flow of the sewers, was all 
that had to be provided for. Sir J. Bazalgette, 
in his report on the Main Drainage system in 
March, 1865, stated with perfect truth that 
“there are, in almost every year, exceptional 
cases of heavy and violent rain storms, and 
these have measured 1 in., and sometimes even 
2 in. in an hour.’ The maximum flow of 
sewage is estimated, in the report cited, at a 
volume equal to that produced by a rainfall of 
80°01 in. per hour, or, as above mentioned, 
0°25 in. in twenty-four hours. As a rule, then, 
the area of the sewers has been doubled, in 
order to provide for an arbitrarily restricted 
quantity of rain, amounting to less than an 
eighth-part of that which was known occasionally 
to occur. 

“But,” the report continues, “exceptional 
rain storms must be provided for, however rare 
this occurrence, or they would deluge the pro- 
perty on which they fell.” 
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This brings us to the point of which the due 
appreciation is rendered so urgent by the 
disaster of the 10th of April. The-question of 
the provision for storm-water, or excessive rain- 
fall, is one of the most serious that can demand 
the attention of the architect or of the engineer, 
especially in the case of a large city. In those 
parts of the world where rain of from 1 in. to 
4 in. or even more per hour, is not uncommon, 
the architect is compelled by necessity to look 
facts inthe face, and to provide for the safe dis- 
charge of what would otherwise prove destructive 
floods, Thus inthe south of Europe the streets of 
the principal cities are so constructed that they 
offer ready and efficient channels for the torrents 
that spring up in formidable volumes after an 
hour or: two of rain. In Turin, in Naples, and 
in other cities, the arrangements for this pur- 
pose are very effective. It is true that they 
are not complicated by being mixed. up with the 
scavenger drainage of the cities. But that is 
the very point at issue. The question is, Ought 
the rainfall to be turned into the sewers ? 

In cases where no regular artificial water 
supply is provided for a large collection of 
dwellings, but where the. sewage of the houses 
is carried off by underground culverts, the 
utilisation of the rain water, at least in part, for 
the flushing of the sewers is indispensable. That 
much may be freely admitted as necessary in the 
interests of sanitation. But one of the main 
objects in. the supply of a volume of water 
varyiog from 25 to 40'gallons per head of the 
population per diem is to provide a regular and 
adequate. amount of water carriage for the 
removal of the sewage. The most that can be 
said in favour of the admission of storm water 
into the sewers, as far as the sanitary service of 
the population is concerned, is that: it will not 
materially affect the regularity of the daily dis- 
charge. With. such a supply of. water as we 
have named, there is no need for flushing at 
irregular and uncontrollable intervals. The 
two systems are not only different, but incon- 
sistent. When rain is depended on for flushing, 
an arrangement is proper that differs materially 
from that which is suited to the discharge of 
a regular daily quantity of diluted sewage. 
When the latter is properly provided for,—when 
the inflow of the water runs througha well-devised 
system of pipes, and the outflow of the same 
water, bearing with it the refuse products of city 
life, is carried on through a proper series of pipes 
and culverts, any capricious excess of quantity, 
such as that arising from storms, only com- 
plicates matters. If, on the one hand, the sewers 
be provided so large as to deal with, not only 
the ordinary but tho extraordinary rainfall, 
their dimensions must be so large as to cause an 
enormous expense. The figures above given 
will show that something like sixteen times the 
sectional area that is required for the daily 
regular service must be added to that section 
in order to give anything approaching certitude 
as to dealing with storm water; although the 
occasions on which that section would be filled 
will be very rare. 

We are not about to pronounce an ex cathedrd, 
opinion on a subject as to which different views 
are entertained by professional men of experi- 
ence; nor do we wish to offer any criticism as 
to details of the existing arrangements. It is 
rather our object to elicit general principles as 
to the truth of which debate is unnecessary ; 
and to point out the practical result of the 
application of these principles. Such, we con- 
ceive, is the useful and important function of 
the scientific press; and such the line which 
should divide the remarks of a public writer 
from the report of a consulting engineer. 

It is certain that, in providing for the drainage 
of a town orcity, one of three courses must 
be taken. Either the rainfall and storm- 
water must be excluded from the sewers, or 
it must be accommodated by them, or there 
must be a more or less perfect combination of 
the two systems; that is to say, part of the 
rain will be, and part will not be, carried off by 
the sewers. 

Of these three methods, the second, which is 
the simplest, is supposed to be excluded from 
consideration on account of its expense. In the 
case of London, for example, instead of being 
designed of a capacity, as at present, to carry 
off twice the maximum flow of sewage, the 
sewers, in order to be efficient under any stress 
of weather, must. be of a size to carry off at 
least seventeen times. that volume. Even this 
considerable additional cost, however, is not the 
main difficulty. Sixteen times the discharging 
area of channel would not imply sixteen times 








the cost of construction, although it would no 
doubt involve 2} times as much outlay, or even 
more. But the real difficulty, in the case .of 
London, lies in the fact that the entire extra 
volume has to be, pumped up for a height of 
36 ft. in order to enter the Thames. There is, 
indeed, an outfall‘ for storm-water provided at 
Deptford, but there-is, even at that point; a lift 
of 18 ft. from the low-level sewer. If we take 
the smaller lift alone, we still find that either 
the capacity of the pumping apparatus must be 
so arranged as to enable it: todeal witha sixteen 
or seventeen fold quantity of water, on a sudden 
emergency, or that the enlarged sectional area 
given to the sewers would be of no value. as.a 
protection to the district. Practically, there- 
fore, the provision for the whole of the storm- 
water by the sewers is pretty well out of the 
question. 

If we take the opposite view, namely, that 
the storm-water should be excluded from the 
closed system of water supply and of sewage, 
we commence with the advantage of a diminu- 
tion of cost, and better sewers as respects 
sewage alone. Both as regards the culverts 
themselves, and as regards the pumping appa- 
ratus, half the actual provision would on that 
system have been adequate. 

The question, however, would then have 
arisen, How to deal with the rain? But this 
very question is no less important, and, we must 
be allowed to say, is not brought much nearer 
to a satisfactory solution, under the adoption of 
the present plan, which is one of a mixed 
character, accommodating a part of the-rainfall 
in the ordinary sewers, and providing (or rather, 
as it seems, not providing) for the remainder by 
supplementary works. 

It is well to observe that the suffering caused 
by the flood of the 11th of April is by no means 
confined to the district drained by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. The area of the rain- 
fall was limited. Although it rained during the 
night over large part, and probably over the 
whole, of the water-shed basin of the Thames, 
it was only on approaching London that the 
traveller became aware of anything like a 
phenomenal rainfall. More rain fell on the north 
than on the south of London. The river Wey 
was not unusually full, at a time when the rivers 
Colne and Brent were bringing down excep- 
tionally high floods. The Medway also was 
greatly swollen. Thus, if we take the case of 
Brixton as one most fit to be examined, it is not 
to be thought that the diversion of the Effra is 
a sole cause of difficulty ; although it may afford 
an unusually forcible illustration of the opera- 
tion of the mixed system of outfall at present 
in vogue. 

The principle of the existing works for the 
drainage of London is thus stated by Sir J. 
Bazalgette, ‘As it would not have been wise, 
or practicable, to have increased the size of the 
intercepting sewers much beyond their present 
dimensions, in order to carry off rare and exces- 
sive thunderstorms, overflow weirs, to act as 
safety-valves in times of storm, have been con- 
structed at the junctions of the intercepting 
sewers with the main valley lines. On such 
occasions the surplus water will be largely 
diluted, and, after the intercepting sewers are 
filled, will flow over the weirs, and through their 
original channels into the Thames.” How far 
this plan has been adhered to in the case of the 
Effra line of drainage we shall, perhaps, learn 
from the report which Sir J. Bazalgette has 
been directed to prepare. But the report of 
1865, from which we are quoting, says further, 
“The old Effra sewer, which fell into the river 
near Vauxhall Bridge, has been diverted, through 
this (the intercepting) sewer to a new outlet 
at Deptford, and the old line has been filled in 
and abandoned.” There seems to be some 
contradiction between these two passages of 
the report; and we are thus unable at the 
moment to ascertain how far the principle of 
allowing an overflow to take the course of the 
original outfall has been carried out in the case 
of the Brixton sewers. 

Whatever be the arrangement in this particular 
instance, it is evident that the safety-valves 
provided have been entirely inadequate to carry 
off an amount of rain that may at any time 
descend on London. This, however, is, in our 
opinion, by no means the most important part 
of the question. It is one thing to have drainage 
that works very well on ordinary occasions, but 
that breaks down ‘in a storm, and another 
matter to have a system that adds to the 
mischief of a storm that of a widespread 
pollution by sewage. The. expression “the 





surplus waters will be largely diluted” oop. 
tains the marrow of that to which we object 
on sanitary as well as on economical grounds, If 
a system of sewers is so constructed as to be 
capable of conveying only a fraction of an yp. 
usual rainfall, it ought to be the care of the 
engineer that no excess over that fraction should 
be allowed to enter the sewers. By entering in 
detail the contributory drains, sweeping them 
of their contents, filling the intercepting lines, 
and then overflowing not only through streets 
but through houses, the rain takes the most 
mischievous and disastrous course into which 
it can possibly be turned. 

We confess that. this consideration has very 
great weight in inclining us to the opinion that, 
all things. considered, economy, as well ag 
public health, would be consulted by the sys. 
tematic exclusion of the rainfall from the sewers, 
It is. certain that. if. the whole. of. the rain be 
turned into this channel of discharge, and if the 
latter proves at times totally inadequate to carry 
it off,—the worst kind of evil remains. The 
limitation: of the ingress of the rain is a more 
difficult matter than its total exclusion. 

The question then would arise, it may be 
urged, how to provide for the rainfall? But 
this is the very question which is involved under 
the mixed system. The mixed system provides, 
let us say, for 364 days out of the year, but. 
breaks down under a.deluge:on the 365th. 
Somehow or-other we are bound) to provide for 
that. exceptional 365th day. The question is, 
can we not most surely, most thoroughly, and 
most economically, provide: for the entire dis- 
charge of the rain, whether normal or abnormal, 
without turning it into the sewers? 

We prefer to put this question as a suggestion. 
We take it for granted that London has the 
right to claim an effectual protection from 
floods, whether arising from the Thames, or 
poured down from the surrounding water-shed. 
At the present moment there can be no doubt 
that the expenditure of nearly eleven millions 
sterling in drainage and embankment works 
has placed large districts of London in a far 
worse position, when exceptional floods occur, 
than they were in fifty years ago. It is stated 
in the report by Mr. Redman, to which we 
have before referred, that the height of the 
Thames floods has been increased by the 
Embankment on the north of the river. It is 
clear from the reports of the late disaster that 
the action of the southern drainage works has 
been such as to pollute the torrent water that 
overflowed streets and houses with sewage. 
These are results of a mixed system, which, to 
our minds, has a fatal flaw. It is that of being 
a fine-weather system alone. Would it not be 
better to look foul weather in the face? Would 
not a system that should provide specially for 
rainfall, whether it be 0°01 in. per hour or 0°26 in. 
per hour, fully and simply, without choking the 
sewers, or overpowering the pumping engines 
as soon as. the lower dimension was much 
exceeded, be the most economical, as well as 12 
all other respects the best ? 

For the discharge of rain, not by the sewers, 
two modes are possible,—which, of course, may 
be combined according to circumstances. One 
is the original method, which is capable of very 
admirable management, of making the roadway 
form channels, or a channel, for the rain. The 
other is that of constructing special subways, 
or culverts, for that purpose. The city of Turin 
is subject to violent rain. Storm-clouds a 
over the Alps, and after two or three days 0 
intense heat often burst in a sudden deluge on 
the city. The violence of the rain is far gos 
than any to which we are accustomed in t ’ 
country. But the architects and surveyors 0 
Turin have made such provisions that the rain 
comes as a friend, not as a destroyer. — 
streets are carefully paved, for the most ave 
with broad lines of dressed stone for the — s 
to run over, and intermediate pitching for 
horses; edged with raised footpaths, and sao 
with gully-holes at certain appropriate pon a 
It is by no means unusual to see from 2 in. t 
3 in. of. water running. over one of the — 
streets of Turin after half an hour’s rain. 00 
all that follows is, that for so many pee 
clear bright stream of that depth runs along r 
road. By‘the time that the storm has ae ~ 
and pedestrians aud carriages can venture ee 
from the shelter to which they were driven, 
rain has run off as rapidly as it at first see - 
a clean street. is all that. remains to tell o 
downfall. , 

In Naples more formidable torrents find weed 
way throughthe city instormsjowing tothe great 
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@mount of catchwater area which intervenes be- 
tween the city and the ‘crest of' the Apennines. 
The sirocco, a southern wind, brings a tropical 
fall of rain, not only over the city, but over the 
country for miles round. To protect the city 
there is a large intercepting fosse, or moat, 
which is practicable as a road in dry weather, 
but which becomes ‘a veritable river in storms. 
Besides this, the streets are arranged in accord- 
ance with the lie of ‘the land, so-as to carry off 
the water. In some places pavement, as in 
Turin, leading to culverts at proper places, pre- 
vents any permanent inconvenience from the 
results of a tropical downpour. But in others, 
and notably in the great road leading into 
Naples from Caserta, a wide street dips 
gradually towards the centre, in which is a 
paved open channel, dry, except in time of 
rain, and readily carrying off any moderate 
quantity of water. But when a sirocco deluge 
comes on, a vast body of water seeks this 
channel. The inclination of the sides of the 
streets is such as to allow the gradual widening 
as well as deepening of the torrent, in proportion 
to the exigencies of the moment. In the utmost 
volume of the rain the sides of the street remain 
above the flood, and light iron bridges, under 
which it is easy to drive in fine weather, afford 
means of crossing to pedestrians when the central 
part of an important thoroughfare is converted 
from road into river. 

The conditions of the Italian ‘cities are far 
more severe, as regards liability to floods, than 
any that prevail in England. For that reason 
Italian architects have been obliged to look 
flood in the face, and to provide for its ready 
discharge. For that reason no one in Naples or 
in Turin suffers any inconvenience from violent 
storms, beyond the risk of a wetting if he ven- 
tires out in them; for an umbrella is but a 
child’s toy if opposed to an Alpine storm or to a 
sirocco shower. That similar arrangements 
might be introduced into the streets of London 
cannot be questioned by men of foreign ex- 
perience. That by a therough consideration of 
the worst possible case, the means of providing 
for the discharge of an inch of water in an hour, 
London might be rendered perfectly safe 
against a rain-flood, will not be doubted by any 
who give attention to the subject. That a 
due consideration of what is needful in extreme 
emergency would lead to a provision that would 
at all times be efficient, and that would take a 
great load off the whole system of sewerage 
and of pumping, is the thesis that we submit 
for consideration. As we must provide for the 
worst,—under penalty of extraordinary loss,— 
is it not bettter to do so in the first instance, 
and at the same time to arrange for the dis- 
charge of all our rain-water, whether it be an 
inch, or a hundredth of an inch, in an hour, 
without inflicting on the works of the sewerage 
a duty that may at any moment rise to the 
double of the necessary amount of work, and 

which, as soon as it exceeds that double, 
commences the work of disaster ? 








A GALLERY OF CASTS. 


We do not wish to let slip, without a word or 
two in season, the fact that the proposition 
which we have several times put forth for the 
formation of a complete illustrative gallery of 
sculpture has recently received new attention at 
the hands of the Legislature, though in a manner 
which, for the present, has led to:nothing defi- 
nite. We are convinced, however, that the 
definite result must come sooner or later; the 
Sooner in proportion as we and those who think 
with us succeed in convincing the influential 
portion of the public of the advantages of such 
@ foundation. Let us attempt a word more in 
that direction now. 
mae was on the 25th of last month that the 
09 of Wharncliffe inquired in the House of 

ords what reply her Majesty’s Government 
could give to the memorial ‘which had been pre- 
aoe by the Duke of Westminster recommend- 
ms. the establishment of museum of casts from 

- oe in nama with a. scheme that 

“ven proposed by Mr. ‘Walter Pe ata 
ae at Grosvenor House on May 46th 1877 ; 
maken at the'same-time,'whether the Govern- 
that would be prepared ‘to ask for’ a vote for 
Purpose, and also what treaties existed in 

= to the ‘exchange of ‘casts with other 
ments. Lord’ Wharncliffe anticipated at 
eer en which have since 
‘regard to the subject, b int. 

‘ing out that. though we had the British saseuth! 





with its collection of Elgin marbles: and other 
antique sculpture, we were, nevertheless, in 
want of a complete chronological arrangement 
of casts for the purpose of systematic study. 

Though nothing} came“of the question, one or 
two ‘remarks a good deal to the point were 
elicited by it. The Earl of Morley, while ob- 
serving that the greatest interest in such a 
scheme was felt by persons conversant with the 
subject (a small minority, unhappily, in 
England !), contrasted our neglect of it in this 
country with the efforts of Germany, which not 
only possessed fourteen such museums, but had 
recently paid large sums to the Greek Govern- 
ment for the exclusive right of obtaining casts 
of the statues discovered at Olympia. He was 
supported by the Earl of Carnarvon (to whose 
remarks we will return), and Harl Cowper added 
a word as to the enormous advantages of such 
a school to sculptors, together with the proba- 
bility, or at least possibility, “that by degrees 
some of the lower classes might be able to 
appreciate the beauty of the forms exhibited,” 
—a hope which we may join him, perhaps, in 
entertaining as far‘as his very cautiously-worded 
expressions carry us. The reply to all this was, 
as our readers will mostly remember, a deferring 
of the matter to a more convenient season, in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s courteous and apologetic 
style. It was not so easy{to settle those ques- 
tions as his noble friend the Duke of West- 
minster (from whom he had received a special 
memorial) had supposed. At the first blush 
everything seemed delightful in such a pro- 
posal,—“It was charming in its design, and 
economic in its practice” (though we cannot 
find that any one suggested it to be 
specially economical); but the Government 
had a difficulty in dealing with museums at 
that moment: museums abounded, some in esse, 
some in posse: some with a Jocal habitation 
without a [name, some with a name without a 
local habitation ; inquiry was necessary to bring 
order out of chaos; and the infallible receipt of 
a special committee followed. We believe the 
committee is not yet appointed, however. When- 
ever we get the result of its inquiries, we shall 
no doubt obtain a large body of information 
about existing museums and schemes for 
museums; we must do the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee system the justice to say that a committee 
seldom or never sits without collecting valuable 
and sometimes very new and unexpected evi- 
dence on the subject in hand. At the same time, 
there seemed to us to be evidence enough before 
the House already to take action upon; but 
there is the chance, no doubt, that after full 
investigation it will be possible to obtain a 
larger vote, and do the thing in a more complete 
manner. 

The immediate sequel of the House of Lords 
conversation (for it was hardly a debate) on 
the subject was that two or three critics 
assured the public that we had all that was 
wanted now, and that it would be absurd to go 
to the expense of making a fresh collection of 
casts from sculpture when there was such a 
collection of original remains in the British 
Museum, and such a collection of casts at 
Sydenham. Mr. Redford wrote to the Times so 
strongly in regard to the claims of the collection 
of casts at the Crystal Palace to fulfil all our 
needs, that he afterwards thought it desirable 
to explain that he was not an official of that 
establishment, but had only been concerned in 
organising and arranging the collection at the 
time, it was brought together. At the same 
time, this gentleman spoke in favour of the 
British Museum as a collection which contained 
sufficient examples for the purpose, or which 
could be very readily supplemented with casts to 
fill up gaps in the chronological representation 
of the art of sculpture, and would then afford 
such a complete school that it would be waste 
of money to build the gallery suggested. We 
must suppose that Mr. Redford was actuated by 
motives of pure and unadulterated love of 
economy in the abstract ; otherwisethere seems 
no special reason why he should be so desirous 
to prevent the formation of a new museum of 
the kind contemplated. 

Now as to the correctness of this plea that 
we have already got what we want. Taking the 
case of the ‘British Museum first: a moment’s 
consideration ought to show that the collection 
there cannot be made to fulfil the object con- 
templated. In the first place, it seems to be 
admitted on all hands that the British Museum 
collection of ancient sculpture is not complete 
for purposes of ‘historical illustration ‘and sys- 
tematic study, though it is urged that it might 


| be made so by the addition of casts. Now, this 
expedient would not and ought not to be per- 
mitted; and we are satisfied that the Museum 
authorities would resist it to. the utmost. It 
would be introducing an entirely new and 
inferior element into the establishment. The 
British Museum is a depository of precious and 
unique remains, not of copies; and its prestige 
would be at once lowered if casts were admitted. 
But, then, supposing the casts ‘introduced and 
the chronological links complete (which would 
require much more extensive additions than 
most people suppose), we should then have to 
contemplate an entire rearrangement of the 
whole collection to bring out the desired chro- 
nological and progressive’ illustration, which is 
one of the most important elements in the pro- 
posed scheme from an educational point of 
view. Who is to do that, and how is the space 
to be found for it? At present, the objects of 
ancient art in the’Museum are grouped accord- 
ing to the locality from:which they come ; or in 
some cases the gifts of a special donor, or the 
constituent elements of a special purchase, are 
kept together nearly independent of date; the 
only chronological distribution arises accidentally 
from the grouping in different rooms of Asia 
Minor marbles of earlier date and Attic marbles 
of later date, &c. And a museum of that kind 
could hardly be grouped otherwise; and 
assuredly it would be impossible to carry out a 
complete chronological arrangement, even if it 
could be arranged ab initio, in a collection which 
is liable to receive important additions such as 
would render the re-arrangement of a great por- 
tion of it necessary, in order to fit in the new speci- 
mens in their proper sequence. Nor is it to bo 
expected that the British Museum officials could 
undertake this classification in addition to their 
present responsibilities, even if the building 
afforded scope for them, which it does not. 

We must, therefore, give up the British 
Museum as furnishing a reply to the demand ; 
and the Crystal Palace need not detain us long. 
That a great deal of expense and care was gone 
to, and a great deal of first-class ability brought 
into requisition, in getting together the Crystal 
Palace collection of casts, need not be denied. 
But the Palace was in any case emphatically 
a holiday place, not a resort for students; the 
very fact of its distance from London empha- 
sised this, for though people will go some 
distance for a holiday, they will not do the 
same for mere study, and indeed the journey 
and the time expended would take away a great 
deal of its value in that respect at the best. 
But the Sydenham authorities have further put 
themselves out of court as keepers of an art- 
gallery by the degree to which, unavoidably 
perhaps, they have catered for lowerand frivolous 
tastes, devoted their premises to foolish exhi- 
bitions, and finally almost sold themselves, little 
by little, into the hands of the great refresh- 
ment-stall interest, which threatens to swallow 
up everything. No one would think of going 
for serious study to a place’which has got the 
kind of name and association which tke Crystal 
Palace now has. Besides this, although a good 
deal was done, and done’ well, for the systematic 
illustration of architecture at Sydenham, the 
casts of sculpture were not, so far as we can 
judge from results, got together upon any such 
systematic principle; their object ‘has been 
mainly decorative; they include the most 
popular rather than the most artistically or 
historically valuable specimens; and at the 
present moment, if we walk down the nave of 
the Crystal Palace, we come upon a colossal 
figure of some ‘saviour of his'country, in top- 
bcots and spurs, at one turn, anda life-size Venus 
without spurs or anything else at the next turn ; 
and the incongruity is most absurd. In short, 
a visit to the place would convince any one who 
may happen to have forgotten the Crystal 
Palace precincts and decorations, of the futility 
of regarding it as a place offering any special 
facilities for the study of sculpture. There is, 
however, one way in which its collection of casts 
might be useful in contributing to the purpose 
in hand; the best of them (and’many are very 
}good) might be bought for the proposed gallery 
of sculptural illustration: we cam hardly question 
that the company or their master, the refresh- 
ment-stall ‘keeper, will be glad of the money, 
and the bargain be satisfactory to both parties 
in the transaction. 

What ‘we desire, therefore, is a gallery or set 
of gallesies given upto the systematic historical 
illustration of sculpture, by means of a full and 
complete series of casts of the ‘sculptured 
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remains of all ages and countries, so far as now 
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Obtainable, along with facilities for practical 
study in drawing and modelling from them. Such 
a collection, if adequately arranged, would be 
something very different from what some of 
the speakers and correspondents who have dis- 
cussed the subject seem to have been able to 
conceive. We should be able in its series of 
specimens to trace out the connexion of Egyptian 
with early Greek art, to see placed in their 
true historical relation and significance those 
archaic specimens of Greek work which are 
scattered about in the British Museum, and to 
supplement the chain with specimens from other 
collections, or from new discoveries; to trace 
out thence the development of Greek sculpture 
to its highest point of grandeur, and further to 
its decline into grace and elegance, and finally 
into something like meretriciousness, and to 
connect with this the commencement of Roman 
sculpture, and its achievements in an inferior 
grade of artistic feeling and execution, though 
with characteristic power and historic interest 
of its own. But our scheme would certainly 
not stop here. Some of those who have (use- 
fully) assisted to ventilate the subject seem to 
have limited their idea to a consecutive illustra- 
tion of Greek and Roman art. We should cer- 
tainly not suggest so limited ascope. No doubt 
Greck art includes what is greatest in sculpture; 
but it is by comparison with other human 
efforts at representation in the round that we 
become most able to appreciate critically the 
peculiar excellence of the highest work. But 
beyond this there is the very highest interest in 
huving the means of comparing the different 
aims and methods of different nations in endea- 
vouring to represent in sculpture what they saw 
in nature. We should, therefore, desire to see 
included specimens, even of Indian art, so far 
as it deals with) natural forms and not with 
monstrosities ; it is as good, and almost as sig- 
nificant historically, as Etruscan art. We 
should most decidedly include a large amount of 
typical specimens of Gothic sculpture, which 
repeats itself very much, no doubt, but which 
in its own way is of great value as illustrating 
the attempt at spiritual expression in sculpture 
by artists deficient in technical power and in 
the perception of physical beauty. Then the 
rise of the Italian school of sculpture is, of 
course, second in regard to beauty only to the 
Greek, while in interest and suggestive value 
arising from its almost unique blending of 
Classic with Christian feeling, it is second to 
none. And in following it to its decay, even a 
specimen or two of the school of Bernini might 
be worth something as a warning, and to show 
by what stray paths bathos and vulgarity are 
reached. Again, should we omit from such a 
collection the modern schools of sculpture? We 
might, at least, introduce sufficient specimens of 
the most gifted modern artists to show typically 
their method of working, and their aims and 
attitude in reference to their art. The interest 
of comparing Dalou and Phidias, in contiguous 
apartments of the same building, and con- 
trasting the wide diversity of the two both in 
moral feeling and in facts, with their real 
sympathy and similarity in artistic feeling, 
would in itself be most suggestive in extending 
the ideas of the modern sculptor as to the 
varieties and possibilities of his art. 

Now to return, as we proposed just now, to 
the remarks of the Earl of Carnarvon in the 
debate, which were exceedingly sensible and to 
the point. He showed that if anything like a 
complete collection of casts of works of merit 
were to be attempted, the proposed gallery of 
350 ft. by 30 ft. or 40 ft., the dimensions which 
had been suggested in the memorial to the 
Prime Minister, would be by no means sufficient ; 
in fact, that double the space now assigned to 
sculpture in the British Museum would be in- 
sufficient; and he was no doubt right, so far as 
mere wall-space is concerned, or at least mere 
length of wall. And therefore he thought that 
at a very early stage of the business the question 
would arise, was the collection to be a com- 
prehensive or a merely typical one. Lord 
Carnarvon’s views obviously leaned to the 
typical side. He thought that “a compara- 
tively few statues well chosen would be worth 
500 crowded together in a manner that made it 
impossible to examine them critically and 
artistically”; and no doubt he was so far 
right. We do not, of all things, want them to 
be crowded together. But we should desire to 
see something more comprehensive than his few 
typical works. Itis inthe minor differences of 
many different specimens that much of the 
historic instructiveness of such a collection would 
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come out; and it must be remembered also that 
if the proposed museum is to be practically used 
for students engaged in modelling and drawing, 
it is desirable to have a sufficient number of 
works to give them all the chance of room to 
work and to take their turns at the “ big things,” 
and at the same time have useful and instructive 
employment in the interim over the smaller 
ones. 

In fact, this question of the opportunity for 
students to work is one of the most practically 
important in connexion with the subject, and 
the one which of itself disposes of the pretext 
that Sydenham and the British Museum can 
supply our wants. Any one in the habit of 
visiting the Museum may see in how comfortless 
a way the painstaking students mostly have to 
work,—all in each other’s way ; obliged to take 
up with a bad light or a good one as it chances 
(and many of the figures are in such a light and 
such a position, in regard to surrounding objects, 
as to preclude working from them at all) ; and 
liable to the constant annoyance of imperti- 
nently curious spectators, who seem not to be 
in the least deterred by the printed notices, 
which request them not to look over the 
students’ drawing-boards. As to Sydenham, 
we never knew of late years of an artist going 
there for serious study, but in one case, where 
the object was the details of Greek architec- 
ture, as exhibited in the Greek Court, and in 
regard to which we had a vivid description 
from the artist who attempted this labour under 
difficulties of the unpropitious nature of the 
place forstudy. If, therefore, such a museum 
of casts is to be realised, and to be of practical 
use, it must be built and planned, not only 
with a view to exhibition of the works, but 
with a view to facilities for study. This has 
obviously not been taken into consideration 
in the case of a crude proposal in the 
columns of a contemporary literary journal, 
advocating an assemblage of square rooms, 
with a central light in each. It is impossible to 
have all the works in an equally good light in 
such a case, and a square room with a central 
area and casts all round is one of the worst 
of forms for the accommodation of students, 
who are sure to get in each other’s way in such 
a room, while the plan involves more certainty 
of waste space than any other. What would 
be wanted would be a series of galleries com- 
pactly arranged so as to get as much intoa 
given area of ground as possible; galleries with 
a light all one way, with the casts arranged on 
one wall, and the space for workers opposite 
to them; or, if this were regarded as not 
sufficiently economical of wall space, it might 
be done this way; the large works, which have 
to be studied from a certain distance, could be 
arranged against the wall opposite to the work- 
ing space, and small details and bas-reliefs, 
admitting of close inspection, on the wall in the 
rear, with perhaps a special subsidiary light to 
show them properly. Something like this we 
throw out as an idea, which would be capable 
of, and might perhaps receive from us, further 
working out in detail. It has, we venture to 
think, at all events more of scientific and 
logical idea in it than that of a suite of square 
rooms lighted anyhow, and surrounded with 
casts. 

In regard to some remarks that passed in the 
discussion in the House of Lords as to the cost 
of u proper building for the purpose, it may be 
observed that the extraordinary discrepancy 
between the 67,0001. of one speaker, and the 
three or four thousands for which it was asserted 
by another that the thing had been well done 
in Germany, no doubt arose from the fact that 
in the one case the building was included, in the 
other case the expenditure named was merely 
that for the purchase of casts. Probably a large 
sum would have to be spent in providing a 
building and filling it; but we may add that 
there is no need, and it would be no wisdom, to 
attempt a palatial building; an elaborate and 
costly exterior would, in fact, be somewhat out 
of place for an edifice which was purely for 
utility, and contained only plaster casts. What 
would be necessary would be that the building 
should be really well and scientifically planned 
for its purpose, and that the collection should be 
as full, complete, and representative as possible. 
We hope to see the consideration of the subject 
resumed before long by the Legislature, and that 
it may eventually result in a students’ museum 
of sculpture on so complete a plan as not only 
to remove the reproach levelled against us, that 
oursculptors have to go abroad to study, but even 





to become a means of attracting students from 
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other countries to avail themselves of 
exceptional advantages we might then afforg 
them, 








THE DIPLOMA GALLERY AT THR 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


THERE has recently been opened to the publie 
a gallery which will have for very many far mors 
than the passing interest which each new exhj. 
bition of pictures carries with it. This ig th 
Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy, which 
though we may regret that it is placed so very 
near the top of Burlington House, is yet, when 
the long and wearisome ascent of staircase hag 
been overcome, well worth a visit. It embodies 
in itself a kind of pictorial history of the 
Academy since the day of its foundation, and of 
the many distinguished men,—painters, sculp. 
tors, architects, and engravers,—who have since 
the year 1768 been Royal Academicians, Fyp 
it may be mentioned in passing that each 
associate of the Academy, when he is elected ag 
one of the forty Academicians, has to present to 
the Academy some work from his own brush or 
chisel as a mark at once of his membership and 
as @ monument to his successors when in the 
years to come other artists fill the vacant places, 
The Academy was founded in the year 1768, and 
therefore by this time there is a goodly col. 
lection of works of art of a varied character to 
be seen in this gallery. It will be remembered 
that the Academy, though from the first it 
received royal patronage, was in its early day 
but poorly housed. First of all, it was in 
Dalton’s print-warehouse in Pall-mall; then, in 
1771, it obtained some apartments in old 
Somerset Palace; then, in 1780, it removed to 
the renovated Somerset House, thence to the 
National Gallery, where it remained till it 
came to its present abode in Burlington House. 
But it is evident that until this last local habita- 
tion was completed it was impossible that what 
may be termed the heir-looms of the Academy 
could ever become a familiar sight to the English 
public. The practice of requiring diploma 
pictures or sculpture did not, indeed, actually 
become an invariable ‘custom until the year 
1780, but, nevertheless, before that date the 
nucleus of the present collection had been 
formed by voluntary gifts from the leading 
members of the Academy, but from this year 
they became not mere willing offerings, but 
works absolutely required from every newly- 
created Academician. : 

It would take considerable space to enter into 
detailed criticisms of the various works which 
are to be seen in this room, and in some respects 
it is not so much from the intrinsic value of 
each particular work of art that this gallery has 
its interest, as from the fact that it contains, a8 
we have said, a record of the men who have 
created the English school of painters, and from 
the various social traits, and artistic incidents 
which it necessarily calls to mind. We have 
first of all, for instance, among the earliest of 
the pictures, Sir Joshua Reynolds’s fine portrait 
of Sir William Chambers, the architect. In the 
harmony of its colours, in the life-like way 12 
which the subject of this picture is portraye 4 
we have in itself a valuable work of art. Bu 
it is also a memorial of the first President, - 
of the most distinguished artist who has * 
occupied the presidential ‘chair. It recalls = 
genial host, the unvarying and kindly —_ 
the man who among the Court intrigues, the 
social scandals, and the bitter political strnggies 
of the eighteenth century, kept himself in t a 
world, yet uncontaminated by it, and — 
at once the friend of men politically an L 
nature so different as Burke and Johnson. n 
its subject, too, we have a man inhimetely con- 
nected with the history of the Royal Academy; 
for it was Sir William Chambers who plann , 
Somerset House, for a long time the —_ 
of the Academy. Then, hanging not far i 
we have the works of the two ladies, : . 
wise contemporaries of Sir Joshua, who pae 
have ever attained, —we will not say alon 
been worthy of, —the honour of being 
Academicians, Avgelica Kauffman and wd 
Moser. The first is represented by _— 
figure at work upon some kind of ar met 
labour, and is in the fair Angelica 8 hee 
pseudo-classical manner, and pein . ign.” 
usual allegorical titles, for it 1s calle pees 
Mary Moser, on the other hand, has contri < 

—a kind of work which 8 

a group of flowers,—a ku been 
chiefly followed, and which has always then 
more a favourite branch of art with women 
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with men. Passing on we come to one 
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Benjamin West’s ambitious attempts, “ Christ 
plessing little Children.” We may regret, indeed, 
that this painter’s high aspirations were not 
crowned with greater technical and artistic 
success, but we cannot disguise the fact that 
West steadily and constantly attempted to 
attain to a very high level of art, and to pre- 
vent it from being degraded to vulgar or 
common-place uses. At no great distance we 
come across Turner’s impressive landscape of 
Dolbaddern Castle, North Wales,—a deep ravine 
in the mountains surrounded with precipitous 
crags, above which stands in solitary desolation 
the ancient castle. Soon a picture equally 
remarkable, but wholly different is reached,— 
Sir David Wilkie’s “Boy digging for Rats,” 
which is brimful of life and instinct with 
the brightness of boyhood, and though not 
painted with the delicacy of some of Wilkie’s 
work, is an admirably characteristic example of 
the style of the great Scottish artist, who in his 
particular walk of art has never yet been 
equalled. Approaching yet nearer to the 
present day, the eye will be struck by two 
grand examples of the English landscape school, 
Sir Augustus Callcott’s “Morning,—A Farm 
Scene,” and Constable’s “Lock.” In the one 
there is a picture of English home life—the 
house, the women, the children, and the deni- 
zens of the farm are all significant of the home ; 
in the other, the dark lock, the bubbling water, 
the trees bent by the wind, and the sunbeams 
shining from between the swift clouds, tell of a 
wilder phase of English country life. Then, 
approaching still nearer to the end of the col- 
lection, we observe the work of a late president 
of the Academy,—Sir Charles Eastlake’s careful 
and distinct work, “‘ Hagar and Ishmael,” show- 
ing in every line industry and wide cultivation 
of mind; and near it Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
touching piece of animal life, “The Faithful 
Hound”; and so we reach our cuntemporary 
artists whose pictures are so frequently before 
the public view as not to require mention in 
this paper. 

In the centre of the room will also be noticed 
some fine examples of the engraver’s art, such 
as Mr. Lumb Stocks’s “Claude Duval,” 
after W. P. i .ith, R.A., executed for the Art 
Union of London. Here also are the diploma 
works of the sculptors who have been members 
of the Royal Academy, few in number, but by 
mo means small in the matter of interest. We 
naturally turn to the gift of the greatest of 
English sculptors, Flaxman, who is represented 
by a small bas-relief of Apollo and Marpessa,— 
a very favourable example of this artist’s 
classical productions, but which does not show 
one of the most significant sides of Flaxman’s 
work,—his treatment of what may be termed 
Christian art, in which he introduced the purity 
of Greek work without losing the religious 
spirit. To observe this adequately, the collec- 
tion of his works at University College, London, 
should be several times visited. Again, Nolle- 
kens’s bas-relief of ‘‘ Cupid and Pysche” is very 
characteristic of this clever sculptor,—the fat 
little children are admirable in their technical 
execution, but they show no signs of anything 
like intellectual power or vivid imagination in 
the sculptor. Yet in this very way they are 
characteristic of this badly-educated artist, 
who, though he could execute portraits and busts 
with vast skill, yet considered the chief work of 
his life certain commonplace figures of Venus,— 
@ subject which he was utterly unable to execute 
with success. Such are some few of the works 
grouped in this room, and as we follow them 
‘chronologically through the past century, it 
must be admitted that they show how during 
that period an English school of art has 
Sprung up. And when we consider the work 
done during this time which these examples 
necessarily recall to our mind, and when we 
think over the painters and sculptors of whose 
personal presence these works of art are the 
monuments, it must be admitted, though they 
may not vie with the greatest of the Italian 
tasters, that they are a band of whom any 
‘country may well be proud, whether viewed as 
‘artists or simply as men. 

So far we have excluded architects from this 
hotice, because it isabsurd to consider a design 
for a building on the same footing as a picture 
‘ora piece of sculpture. The diploma works of 
the architects are in truth the buildings of 
this and other great cities. Yet we may mention 

as things which will interest the professional 
‘observer the sketch of King’s College Chapel, 
Cambridge, the diploma work of Mr. W. Wilkins 
(R.A. 1826) ; Sir Robert Smirke’s (R.A. 1811) 





remarkable design for the restoration of the 
Acropolis at Athens ; and among modern works, 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott’s “‘ Design for Govern- 
ment Offices.” But, as we have already said, 
greater interest attaches to the works of the 
painters and sculptors of the past century than 
to the bare designs of the most distinguished 
architects, which cannot do adequate justice to 
these authors’ actual productions. 








CARLISLE. 


To few northern towns does more interest 
attach than to “merry Carlisle.” An ancient 
city, dating back ages, associated with many 
important events, respectable in point of trade, 
and the centre of an important district, it is 
associated with other than things material, for 
its name and its district carry back the mind 
to the old ballad days when “ might was right,” 
and when they took “who had the power” 
and they kept who could. It was in “merry 
Carlisle,” according to the old ballad, that 
King Arthur lay, before he went his famous 
hunting in Inglewood forest ; it was to that city 
that the “courteous child” came with the 
famous mantle; it was to Carlisle Castle that 
“bauld Kinmont Willie” was taken; there 
“gude Lord Graeme” met Sir Robert Bewick, 
and “ drank till they were baith merrie” ; and 
in other instances the old Border city brings 
back the thoughts of the time when raids were 
common, moss-troopers and “limmer thieves” as 
frequent, and when the Eden ran often red with 
the blood of the Border men. The fair city 
loses its history in remote antiquity, but from 
the days of the Romans we have more definite 
records of Luguvallum, and of the Saxon Caer- 
luel. To William Rufus its first restoration is 
due ; to the first Edward the city owes some of its 
early prominence, for he summoned a Parliament 
to meet there. It was in the civil wars 
harassed and battered ; it was besieged by its 
rebels, and its walls were the hanging-places of 
some leaders. It has other remembrances that 
keep it out of the cold shade of oblivion, for 
there one of the fairest queens was imprisoned; 
and near it traces yet exist of the famous wall 
of old. Coming from the misty and troubled 
days of old down to the days of stern fact, we 
may notice the change which is being known in 
and around Carlisle by a contrast of some of its 
prominent points two score years ago and now. 

A little more than forty years ago, Carlisle 
had its government partly in commissioners of 
police, and partly in the hands of its old corpora- 
tion. It had two Members of Parliament, but 
the votes recorded for the one elected highest 
on the poll were only 478. Its manufactures 
embraced the weaving of checks and ginghams; 
cotton twist und hats; calico was printed: 
there were large foundries, the ship canal to the 
Solway had been recently formed, and the 
railway was in course of construction. Gilsland 
supplied it with “excellent coal”; the cotton 
trade on a scale of some magnitude was located 
at Dalston and other villages near; there were 
coaches, many departing from it,—the “ Royal 
Mail,” the “Express,” the “Standard,” the “ Inde- 
pendent,” the “ Invincible,” the “ North Briton,” 
the “ Royal Sailor,” and others. The union news- 
room and the infirmary had just been opened; a 
newcustom-house was in progress; and there were 
other indications that in the pre-railway days 
Carlisle was progressing,—though overweighted 
with “two coroners, a sword-bearer, three 
sergeants-at-mace,’ and many other officers. 
It has continued to increase ; the population of 
15,476 in 1821 became 20,006 in 1831; and 
swelled to 31,049 in 1871, whilst its increase has 
unquestionably affected many places outside its 
own boundary. Its trade has in some degree 
been affected by the changes in the mode of 
travel, and by the difference in the times, and 
its chief industries have been summed up in 
those of “ cotton-spinning, coasting, fishing,” but 
the summary is partial and incomplete. Its name 
figures amongst the list of the ports, but it was 
for the insignificant total of some twenty vessels 
of 2,147 tons only; as to fishing, there were 
registered in the limits of that “port” some 
twenty-two boats, employing forty-six men and 
boys, and fifty persons “other than regular fisher- 
men, employed in fishing,” additionally. Hence 
its industrial rank, so far as these are con- 
sidered, cannot be high,—putting aside for the 
time the question of the limits of that port. 
Butit has other trade claims to be noticed. Inthe 
cotton and other textile trades it attained much 
higher rank, and its glory has not fully departed ; 





in the iron trade it has attained some eminence 
—the productions of its engineers and its 
foundries being noted more than locally, whilst 
in its peculiar biscuit trade the excellence of 
the products of its ovens has given to it a fame 
bounded only by the habitable globe. It is by 
the variety of its industries, rather than the 
extent of any one of them, that the old Border 
city is best known. It spins and dyes, bakes 
and brews, casts and moulds, and by the variety 
of the processes it carries out proves that all is 
fish that comes to its net. Its position as a 
railway centre contributes to the variety of its 
trades, and adds its quota to the largeness of 
the population that passes through a city, giving 
the visitor the impression of a larger population 
than the figures would convey. Thus, though 
it cannot be said to have attained greatness in 
any one respect, so far as it is dependent upon 
mere bulk of trade, it has in it the conditions of 
growth, and less of the elements of wide-spread 
depression than most cities. 

There are not only the indications of the 
ancient life of the city and of the descent of 
older institutions, but there are the tokens of its 
present extent. It needs, according to the 
estimate of its School Board, accommodation in 
its elementary schools for 5,530 children; and 
it has actually room for 5,742. Its infimary has 
frequently over 90 patients, besides more than 
that number of out-patients. On new work- 
shops for the blind, nearly 4,000I. is being spent ; 
its fever hospital knows the extent of the 
disease of the town, which this year has in some 
weeks risen temporarily to the rate of 34 per 
1,000 annually. It has its share of pauperism, 
the estimated expenditure of the Board of 
Guardians for its union being at the rate of 
14,9441. yearly ; whilst its pauperism may be 
said to be, in-door, 322, and out-door, from 
1,000 to 1,100. It has, however, institutions 
and other tokens of a large population to pre- 
sent a more favourable aspect. It is provident, 
for of one large friendly society in its district, 
there are no less than ten lodges with above 1,100 
members, and a capital of over 26,0001. It has 
some of the characteristics of devotion, for one 
of the branches of the Methodist family registers 
in its Carlisle station chapels valued at 2,6701., 
and providing accommodation for 10,810 per- 
sons, as well as other less fixed places of meet- 
ing. And there are abundunt places of worship 
for other denominations, from the stately and 
ornate abodes of the Establishment, down to 
the plainer structure in which the Society of 
Friends has long gathered its peculiar people. 
It has literary tastes, and one of the means for 
their gratification, its Working Men’s Club, has 
a membership of 743; and there are in abun- 
dance, not only those institutions which town 
life almost invariably calls up, but those also 
which are rendered necessary by the position of 
Carlisle as head of a see, as the county town, 
and as the centre of a wide tract of country. 
To recognise its value in the latter capacity, 
it should be seen when the hirings pour a 
throng of lusty life through its irregular streets, 
and choke up the approaches to its anything 
but palatial railway station. As a railway 
centre, Carlisle has grown from the days when 
the old Newcastle and Carlisle line gave it rail- 
way accommodation. The great leviathan of 
railways,—the London and North-Western,— 
runs through it in its course due north. That 
most enterprising company, the Midland, has, 
at immense cost, extended to the Border town 
its northern branch across a country dreary and 
rugged almost to sublimity; and the North- 
Eastern retains the hold it acquired in the old 
line that connected it east and west. In addi- 
tion to these, the Maryport and Carlisle, the 
North British, and other companies, pour their 
passengers through its station; and not before 
it was needed has the Joint Station Committee 
agreed upon a plan for enlarging Citadel Station 
to meet the requirements, and to extend its too 
short platforms. 

The future of Carlisle will unquestionably be 
moulded by its position. It is not in the centre 
of large mineral fields, and cannot therefore look 
to the marvellous advancement which some 
towns even in its own county have known. 
Still, its contiguity to the coal and iron deposits 
of West Cumberland affects it, and affects it 
favourably. It will keep, too, the prestige which 
attaches to cathedral and county towns, and it 
will further grow from the effect of its having 
become a large railway centre. Except in so 
far as these give it impetus, it does not appear 
that there will be a growth of any one industry 
into a dominant position, But there are the 
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indications that the industries located will grow 
with the growth of a great district and the 
development of its resources. The whole of the 
north-western district has very materially bene- 
fited by the upgrowth of metallurgical indus- 
tries in recent years; and although the rapidity 
of that upgrowth has been checked, the stoppage 
is only temporary. There are ebbs and flows 
in the tide of industrial progression; and this 
remark applies with especial force to those 
great metallurgical industries for which 
science has recently done so much, and 
has yet so much more to do. Carlisle did 
not participate so fully in the golden stream 
which flowed from a past era of prosperity as did 
places more immediately dependent exclusively 
on these industries ; and it has not felt so keenly 
the era of depression which seems to succeed as 
surely as did the years of famine to the years 
of plenty of old. Nor will it, when that depres- 
sion passes away, reap so fully the harvest of 
the future; but as it has unquestionably derived 
benefit from those industries in the past, and 
does do so in the present, so will it in the future, 
—benefit affected by its proximity to coal and 
iron beds, and to the lesser towns and villages 
which subsist thereon. Dependent, however, 
on varied industries and influences, the old 
Border city should hold on the tenour of a way 
of even growth,—changing, indeed, its indus- 
tries with a changing age and varying needs. 
Tapping, in some degree, large districts by great 
trunk lines of railway, it may become more of 
@ mart than a manufactory, but its growth 
seems likely to be secure if slow. And as its 
history in a stormy past was one shaped in 
large degree by the victories of war, so the 
victories of peace should mould it in a future 
which like the present will benefit by com- 
panies rather than castles, manufacturers rather 
than monarchs, and travellers rather than 
troopers. The “age of bargaining” has come; 
and towns and cities do best who adapt them- 
selves to altered circumstances, and to the 
altered age, as the grand old Border city has in 
part done, and is still doing. 








THE QUESTION OF OAK OR CHESTNUT 
IN OLD TIMBER ROOFS.* 


TWENTY years ago a paper on “ The Assumed 
Use of Chestnut Timber ia the Carpentry of Old 
Buildings” was read before this Institute by 
Mr. Wyatt Papworth,+ whose careful research 
had brought him to the conclusion that the 
assumption was unfounded. It was an idea that 
had become very prevalent during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Evelyn believed in 
it, stating that the wood was much sought after 
by carpenters and joiners; and Wren’s state- 
ment that it had been used in Westminster Hall, 
the Abbey, and other buildings, is well known. 
The theory was that the timber had been ob- 
tained from Normandy, though that province 
lies north of the chestnut-producing districts of 
France. About a century since the Hon. Daines 
Barrington questioned the truth of these stories, 
and received answers in which quotations and 
rumours were made to do the work of proofs. 
Indeed, the idea so grew on the public mind 
that by-and-by the Society of Arts offered 
premiums to encourage the planting of chestnut 
trees as tending to uphold the naval supremacy 
of this country. The repeated contradictions 
which have since then been given to stories 
about chestnut roofs have met with no better 
reception, for at the present time, perhaps, a 
majority of builders and workmen, and even 
many architects of experience, believe in them. 
An excellent paper in our Transactions for this 
Sessiont records the conviction of the author 
that the greater part of the 1oof-timbers of St. 
Alban’s Abbey are of chestnut, particularly as 
“the ancient forests of Hertfordshire abounded 
in chestnut trees.” In the Museum at Kew 
Gardens there has long been exhibited a piece 
of the most palpable oak (which by the courtesy 
of Sir Joseph Hooker I hope to show you), 
labelled as “ Spanish Chestnut from an old beam 
in Windsor Castle.” Finally (which gives the 
matter its importance for us) the trees planted 
so patriotically seventy years ago are now 
mature, and their timber is being sold as oak, 
or at least as equal to oak; it has, indeed, 
actually been used, and has failed in positions 





* From a paper read by Mr. Thomas Blashill before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on Monday evening. 
t+ Builder, vol. xvi., pp. 496, 528. 
t “On St. Alban’s “abbey,” by Mr. James Neale. See 
Builder, vol, xxxy., p. 1299. 





where only oak could have been expected to 
stand. 

If the idea is, as I am forced to believe, a 
delusion, in support of which “the ancient 
forests of chesnut trees” have been evolved 
out of slender materials, it is a very singular 
one; particularly as it has been long abandoned 
by men of science, and has been often exposed 
in scientific books, while it is now held by 
persons who are specially, not merely theo- 
retically, but practically, connected with car- 
pentry. It is curious alsothat, while Wren and 
Evelyn thought chestnut to be perishable, the 
popular belief now makes it quite equal, or even 
superior, to oak. Hardly an important Medi- 
geval building exists in this country the roof of 
which has not been confidently stated to be 
chestnut, and the same statements have been 
circulated in France with respect to their finest 
cathedrals. In Normandy, where no old groves 
of chestnut exist, the belief is that their roofs 
came from England. A sufficient collection of 
these various rumours may be found in Mr. 
Papworth’s paper. I shall, therefore, only say 
that, after many years’ search, I have never 
been able to find the least foundation for any 
of them; while such as it was possible to inves- 
tigate have been proved to be untrue. 

In order that we may have a clear idea of 
what chestnut timber really is, I have collected 
specimens sufficient to show its characteristic 
marks, as well as specimens of oak timber from 
ancient and modern work. I venture to suggest 
that neither the existence of chestnut forests in 
this country, nor the use of chestnut timber in 
the place of oak, ought to be admitted, unless 
it can be proved by the clearest evidence ; 
and I think that no one ought to make assertions 
as to the old chestnut roofs which he has seen 
unless he has taken pains to make himself ac- 
quainted with the wood of the chestnut-tree as 
it is now felled and brought to market. 

The chestnut timber, about which these dis- 
putes have arisen, is of course that which is 
now called the Spanish or sweet chestnut,—the 
Castanea vesca of botanists,—which is said to 
have been introduced into Italy by the Romans 
from Castanea in Thessaly. The horse-chestnut, 
so much valued for its early foliage and long 
spikes of flowers, was not known here till the 
middle of the seventeenth century; its wood is 
white and of no utility in building. The sweet 
chestnut grows in great abundance in Italy and 
Spain. Immense forests of it clothe the slopes 
of the Apennines. Milton must have been im- 
pressed, as are all modern travellers, by those 
leafy groves. He tells how the fallen angels 
lay,— 

* Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks, 
In Vallambrosa where the Etrurian shades, 
High over-arched, imbower—~” 

It is the tree which Salvator Rosa used to 
paint: its curious habit of twisting the stem 
giving to old specimens an extremely wild and 
picturesque appearance. It abounds all over 
the South and centre of France, wherever the 
vine grows, and, like it, ceases to flourish in the 
Northern provinces. In Perigord and Limousin 
whole communes are covered with it; and in 
that vicinity alone there exists a million and a 
quarter acres of chestnut woods, producing fruit 
to the value, in some cases, of 33s. per acre. In 
fact, it}has always been grown in those southern 
countries as a fruit-tree. Virgil could boast of 
his “ripe apples and soft chestnuts.” In France 
it has been estimated to produce 100th part of 
the native food of the people. As regards its 
use as timber, one meets with the most contra- 
dictory statements. Buffon denied that it was 
used in ancient roofs, recommending it, as most 
writers do, for casks. The general opinion is, 
that it is very durable under water; but 
inferior to oak in ordinary construction, par- 
ticularly if enclosed in masonry. 

The scarcity of the chestnut in northern lati- 
tudes is owing to its not there perfecting its. 
fruit, so as to compete with such trees as the 
oak. In the Bécage of Normandy I have observed 
great quantities of young chestnut-trees planted 
in the hedgerows. Magnificent chestnut avenues 
exist in England, as at Betchworth Park, Surrey, 


ancient one, and that such of the wood ag now 
comes into the market is mainly due to 
stimulus which was given to the planting of 
chestnut-trees about seventy years ago. 

As a growing tree the chestnut shoots up 
straight, and soon forms a good large trank, 
Trees of forty years’ growth are generally 
sound, but they afterwards become liable to 
decay, owing to the habit which the tree hag of 
twisting, so as to split the trunk and admit. 
moisture. Mr. Gladstone, speaking as a wood. 
cutter, says: “the pleasantest timber to cnt is 
Spanish chestnut, because it comes away so 
freely, the grain breaking easily.” It hag g 
remarkably small amount of sap, only abont 
three of the rings of annual growth consisti 
of sap-wood; a large beam of mature timber 
can thus be cut from a comparatively yo 
tree. The annual rings in chestnut are dig. 
tinctly wider than in oak; the wood cuts much 
more easily, and is so much lighter in the hand 
that this test alone would be sufficient to dis. 
tinguish it. Of two specimens which I haya 
weighed, the oak shows 43} lb. per cubic foot, 
and the chestnut 331b. As to colour, when the 
two woods are used side by side there is at first 
no material difference, but the chestnut ulti. 
mately becomes light brown; the oak more ofa 
dark grey. There is, however, one clear dis. 
tinction, attention to which will make it impos. 
sible to mistake one wood from the other. The 
medullary rays, which in all timber shoot ont 
from the pith towards the bark in exceedingly 
fine threads, are in the oak collected together, 
so as to form thin plates, which are very con. 
spicuous in the end section of the wood. In 
beech, yellow pine, and some others, there is a 
slight indication of the same thing, while in 
chestnut, elm, ash, and other woods used in 
building, these fine threads remain distinct and 
evenly distributed, so as to be quite indistin. 
guishable by the naked eye. 

The plates formed by the medullary rays in 
oak are exceedingly strong and tough, and appear 
to add materially to the strength and durability 
of the timber. They bind together the annual 
rings, and resist their tendency to split apart, 
which we often find in other wood. As timber 
is usually cut, the cracks which take place in 
seasoning are perpendicular, and do not mate- 
rially weaken the beam. The plates also 
run in the same direction as the tenons and 
mortises, and render the wood better able to 
resist the rending strain at these spots. The 
plates remain unaffected by decay long after the 
woody fibre between them has perished, and 
when the wood is attacked by the worm we find 
the medullary plates untouched, except where 
passage-ways have been made through them. 
When the wood has been subject to great wear, 
as in the handrails of public places, the edges 
of the plates stand up above the general surface. 

The best known effect of the medullary plates 
results from cutting the timber as nearly as 
possible in lines which pass through the pith. 
The plates, being not perfectly flat, are crossed 
many times by the cut, and their hard bright 
section produces the pattern which is so much 
valued in wainscot panelling, known as the 
flower or silver grain. In American oak, the 
plates are further apart and more flat, so as to 
be less frequently exposed by the cut, and the 
flower is much less conspicuous. In some specl- 
mens of English oak, particularly in the variety 
called sessiliflora, the plates are very thin and 
wide apart, and such specimens are often mis- 
taken for chestnut, but a very clean end section 
will always render the plates visible. Though 
usually lighter than the rest of the wood, they 
are often dark, and such specimens have & 
been mistaken for chestnut. A careful examna- 
tion of the oldest specimens of oak, such as = 
from the Irish bogs and from the piles of ol 
London Bridge, shows the same characterise 

As it is perfectly certain that no sign 0 a 
medullary plate exists in true chestnut timber, 
whether old or young, and no flower or silver 
grain on its planed surface, it may be asked how 
it happens that persons, many of whom are 

: ; he error which I 
practical workmen, fall into the 
venture to point out. Inthe larger numberof cases, 





and Croft Castle, Herefordshire : isolated speci- | 
mens of very great age exist here and in Scot- 
land, and most large estates contain chestnut | 
amongst the ornamental timber. It is very ' 
likely that the Romans planted it in this country, 
and our long connexion with the South of 
France would be likely to favour its introduc- 
tion as a tree in the Middle Ages. I believe, 
however, that nothing like a natural forest 
exists here, nor any reliable evidence of an 


‘goncerned having ever seen @ g 


assertions are made either recklessly, or for the 
purpose of winning a wager, or on the evtheny 
of quotations from old books, none of the parties 
enuine piece 0 
chestnut wood. I have, however, met wi 
some architects and builders who, having been 
taught that certain marks are indicative tt) 
chestnut, have carefully explained them to > 
and by their kindness I am able to descr 
what we may call the traditional or imaginary 
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chestnut, and compare it with the real. The 
following description of this supposed chestnut 
was given me by a country builder of great 
practical experience. He says :— 

“Tt is of a dead chocolate colour; decay commences in 
the interior of the timber, accompanied with large quan- 
tities of powder, which is seldom found in oak; the worm- 
holes are larger, and the timber gives way by breaking 
straight across the fibres instead of splintering as does oak. 


i dead nature, and yields to the chisel uniformly in 
pods oy ae oy It does not ring when struck; there are 


every te rays in the knots; the sawdust is dark and of 
an unpleasant smell.” 

Soma would add to these particulars that the 
silver grain in chestnut is dark in colour, but all 
seem to think that the wood they call chestnut 
is inferior to oak, thus differing from the mere 
retailers of gossip, who think all the best work 
is chestnut. I need hardly point out that every 
one of these supposed distinctive features is 

unite consistent with such specimens of oak as 

we find, depending on some slight difference of 
growth, or upon the stage of decay which it 
has reached, and that none of these specimens 
will bear comparison with a piece of genuine 
chestnut-wood. 

If chestnut-wood really existed in old build- 
ings, it might be expected to have come under 
the notice of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, who last 
year told me in a letter that he knew of none, 
nor yet of any record of its use. M. Viollet- 
le-Duc says, in his Dictionary (vol. vi., p. 346), 
that during the Middle Ages, at least in France, 
oak was exclusively used for the joinery of 
buildings. I am informed indirectly that he 
knows nothing of its use in roofs; and although 
I have heard of some instances, the accounts are 
so vague as to make it probable that even in 
the district where chestnut-wood was most 
abundant it was not anciently used in the best 
carpentry work. 

Upon the whole, I think we may be certain 
that, of all available woods, only one can be con- 
sidered fitted, by its strength and durability, for 
work of the highest class, and that wood is oak. 
But the question remains as to the value of 
chestnut, especially as it is likely to become 
more plentiful. In Normandy, the wood is used 
for making roof shingles, which, from their 
silvery grey colour, are very much more beuuti- 
ful than shingles of oak. In this country the 
wood has been hitherto used chiefly in the repairs 
on those estates where it is grown. One of the 
largest firms of London builders, whose collec- 
tion of specimens is very extensive, has no 
specimen of chestnut. My own specimens of 
chestnut have been taken direct from the estates 
where it grew, and where I have occasionally 
used it for many years. Its clean grain and 
pleasant working make it very suitable for 
jomery, and there is no fear of its durability, 
being equal and probably superior to that of any 
wood except oak. About twenty years since 
a large bridge was built of chestnut timber, in 
three spans, over the River Wye, at Hoarwithy, 
near Hereford. It was recently taken down, 
having been for some years in a crippled con- 
dition. This may have resulted partly from the 
design of the bridge, but was clearly owing also 
to the decay of the timber at the numerous 
joints, where the water couldlodge. This decay 
could not have taken place in good sound oak in 
80 short atime. Yet the great bulk of the wood, 
after standing for nineteen years—some of it 
being painted—was perfectly sound; and this 
Seems to show that, for ordinary work not 
subject to damp, the timber may be very useful. 
Although I cannot admit its occurrence in ancient 
ri it may be suitably used in preference 
to deal and pitch pine, and in church furniture 
it would probably in course of time take a colour 
which would be far better than the stained 
Woods now so much used. 

. concluding, I desire to draw particular 

ntion to some specimens ; among them are 
oak and chestnut in various conditions. There 
are also several specimens of oak, sent to me by 
— of experience under the impression that 
4 were chestrict as well as chestnut, which 
2 as actually on sale as oak. I wish to draw 
re 9 attention to some specimens of chestnut 
— in Old Shelswell House, Oxon, where they 

m to have been used as far back as 200 years 
4go, or about the time when the stories of 
_ chestnut roofs began to be prevalent. 
a G. Wells, the clerk of works there, being 
on with this wood, has kindly 
that - me to lay some of it before you. I hope 
the agg information may be elicited as to 

wl se of chestnut wood in the South of 
wath’: and if in the discussion some well- 

enticated case of its use in this country in 





the Medizval period be brought forward, it will 
throw a light upon a very important point in the 
history of our ancient buildings. 





INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS. 


Tue forty-fourth exhibition of this society» 
which was opened this week, is not marked out 
in any special manner from previous exhibitions, 
except, perhaps, for the fact that some of the 
best-known contributors are rather more in the 
background than usual; and that one or two 
whose names have not been prominently con- 
nected with the Institute are a little more 
conspicuous. Mr. Aumonier exhibits one 
or two beautiful drawings, which, however, 
are carefully hung so as to be kept as well 
out of the way‘as may be; while things in- 
describable, the work of orthodox members, 
find place on the line. “Milking Time” (150) 
is a beautiful and most poetical work, to see 
which the visitor is obliged to go on hands and 
knees ; but this is the way an original landscape 
is generally treated, until public opinion has so 


far recognised the artist as to render it imperative | 


to treat him with due respect. Mr. Aumonier 
is, perhaps, not far from this “kingdom of 
heaven” of the artist, and can afford to wait a 
little. Mr. J. D. Linton, one of the few really 
high-class figure-painters in water-colour, sends 
a work which contains, as may be expected, very 
fine qualities, but which is rather eccentric in 
colour, and hardly explains itself sufficiently 
in subject. It is entitled “ Emigrés” (148), 
and apparently represents a party in disguise 
endeavouring to get helped out of the country 
by a bribe to a boatman. The male figure 
is a forbidding-looking gentleman with lank 
hair and the well-known “choker” of the 
Directory period covering the chin; the woman 
with the baby who sits by him is doubtless 
his wife. She is, in face and dress, so low 
in colour as to be practically colourless, the 
artist having carried to extremes in this instance 
his favourite device of a crescendo of colour 
from one side of the composition to the other. 
The warm extreme of colour is supplied by the 
young man in sailor-like costume, who receives 
the bounty of the gentleman in the cravat. The 
drawing is altogether somewhat of a puzzle, and 
we rather wish that an artist of such exceptional 
power as Mr. Linton would avoid mystifying us 
and be a little less vague in his story-telling , 
for in this, as in other cases, the vagueness inter- 
feres with our enjoyment of the work: we ask 
what it is all about, and get no satisfactory 
answer. 

Among other regular contributions Mr. Hine 
is quite equal to himse'f. His “ Cliffs at Cuck- 
mere, Sussex” (118), is a most beautiful work. 
We regret seeing no large work by Mr. Collier, 
who in one or two smaller ones keeps up, how- 
ever, his character as a master of pure broad 
water-colour style. Mr. Wimperis is quite up 
to his usual mark as a landscape-painter ; 
Messrs. Orrock and Syer are somewhat slightly 
represented, but well as far as they go; the 
“Rough Pasture” (141) of Mr. Wimperis is a 
very fine drawing; and Mr. Hargitt has some 
works which are of special character and in- 
terest, especially the view “From the Hills 
above Dochfour, Inverness” (126), an unusual 
panoramic subject very finely treated. Among 
figure-subjects we find an exceedingly clever 
work by Mr. C. Green, “Sailor’s Hornpipe” 
(161), which is danced by a fine strapping 
young sailor, in the middle of the compo- 
sition, to the tune of a fiddle played by a 
very characteristic old fellow; the dancer’s 
sweetheart looks on more than approvingly, 
with a sentimental expression of interest; on 
the left another couple gaze with an air of 
calm and superior criticism; the face of the 
feminine half of this group is an admirable and 
really very subtle study of expression. There 
is one Israels, a sketch for a larger picture 
(28); Mrs. Elizabeth Murray is abundantly clever 
in her studies of Eastern figures, especially 
“Music in Morocco” (106); Mr. Towneley 
Green sends a very graceful study of ladies of 
three generations ago assisting at ‘‘ A Musical 
Party ” (136); Miss Gow’s “ Children’s Garden 
Party” (81) is pretty; and every one looks at 
Mr. Tenniel’s “ Pygmalion” (98), and wonders 
how Pygmalion came to fall in love with such a 
figure, and why his own legs look as much like 
stone as that of the statue. Miss Marion Chase 
and Miss Helen Angell are very successful in 


flower subjects; the “ Chrysanthemums” (111) ; 





of the latter is admirable; and Mr. Wolf takes 
us to a less attractive branch of the lower 
grades of life in his study of “ White Falcons” 
(138), which, in the matter of texture and 
detail of execuiion is unsatisfactory, but, in the 
realisation of the manner of the big bird in the 
foreground, executing a kind of awkward war- 
dance, with wings and feet, on seeing the 
approach of another bird with booty, shows 
qualities which only a close study of the animals 
from nature could have enabled him to realise. 
Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., contributes a pleasant 
little drawing of ‘‘The Old House at Eton” 
(128), and Mr. Chase, whose conventionalities 
we have in general objected to highly, shows to 
advantage as a minute painter of architectural 
and masonic detail in his two drawings of 
“Nether Hall, Roydon,” and “ Hurstmonceaux 
Castle” (92, 194). Mr. Andrew Gow’s “A 
Loyal Bird” (217), on the screen, is well worth 
attention. There are other good drawings, and 
also the usual amount of what we venture to 
call “ drawing-masters’ art.” 





FOREIGN WORKMEN IN ENGLAND. 


Durine the continuance of the masons’ strike 
a great many hard things were said of those who 
employed foreign workmen instead of English 
hands. The subject of foreign labour in this 
country has therefore of late become an im- 
portant and interesting question not only to 
those who may have directly to compete with 
foreign workmen, but to the public at large. 
For the labour question indirectly, at any rate, 
affects nearly every one of the community. It 
is worth while, therefore, to consider for a 
moment some of the aspects of this question, 
looked at without regard to the issue of any 
particular conflict between capital and labour. 

In the first place, we do not think that it can 
be disputed that in the abstract, at any rate, it 
is perfectly right and legitimate for a foreigner 
to seek employment outside the country of which 
he is a native. Nationality, at any rate, in these 
days cannot seek to confine a man’s labour to 
his own country, and in practice we see this 
principle that the world is a universal labour- 
market constantly acted upon. From the 
French governess to the French head cook at an 
hotel, down to the German clockmaker and the 
French hair-cutter, there are instances of this 
rule. It would probably be found on investiga- 
tion that scarcely a single hair-cutter’s shop of 
any size in this country, or at least in the large 
towns, is without one or more French employés, 
and in the clock trade the natives of the 
Black Forest are very numerous in London. On 
the other hand, in various countries we shall find 
Englishmen employed, but it must be admitted 
that as between England and Continental nations, 
the number of Englishmen at work in a foreign 
country, except for some special purpose, as the 
construction of a railway, is infinitesimal com- 
pared to the number of foreigners in this 
country. But both theory and practice have 
now made it clear that foreign workmen have a 
right to get paid for their labour, and to seek a 
market for it in this country just as much as in 
their own land. The question then naturally 
arises if foreign workmen in ordinary times and 
under ordinary circumstances may work for 
their living in this country, is there any excep- 
tion to the rule in the case of the existence of a 
strike in the country to which the foreigner 
goes. For it must be borne in mind that an 
English workman, if he finds it profitable, has 
just as much right to go to America as the 
American has to come to England. 

Now when a strike takes place there is an 
enforced absence of labour, and the labourer 
hopes by means of the natural laws of supply 
and demand to obtain the thing which he desires. 
For if other labour cannot be obtained the 
master must eventually give in. But by the 
very principles on which strikes are based it 
obviously is legitimate for the masters to seek 
for a supply of labour where they can obtain 
it. The labourer relies on the pressure of a 
certain law, and if he omits in his calculation 
the fact that foreign labour is available, even 
though it may be inferior in quality, he obviously 
is ignorant of one of the elements which are in 
existence to regulate supply and demand in the 
labour market. For it is quite clear that a 
strike makes no difference in the propriety of 
employing foreign labour. If A, the hair-cutter, 
employs B, a Frenchman, because he does his 
work better and at a less rate of wages, and C, 
the Englishman, does not object thereto, but 
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straightway goes to some other trade, it is 
equally clear that if D, the builder, cannot get 
EH, the English mason, to work for him ata 
certain rate of wages, and he can get F, the 
German, to do so, there is an absolute analogy 
between the two cases. So much for the principle 
of the matter, which, briefly formulated, is that 
it is legitimate in ordinary circumstances for an 
English master to use foreign labour, and that 
the fact of a strike being in existence forms 
no exception to thisrule. But it is clear that 
the recent masons’ strike forms a very remark- 
able point in the history of capital and labour 
in this country. For it is the first time that 
foreign labour has ever formed a really cardinal 
element in the struggle. But it is clearly an 
element that in future must be carefully con- 
sidered. Every day the facilities of proceeding 
rapidly and cheaply from distant points in 
distant countries become greater, the telegraph 
can give notice in five minutes to the labour 
market of a distant city, and in five days the 
railway will convey men from very distant 
points. The labour may not be so good, 
and consequently dearer than home labour, 
but there is a demand for it, and it creates 
a@ supply, and consequently the main ground 
upon which a strike can succeed is cut away. 
In a noticeable paper in a recent number of 
the new and much-to-be-recommended Italian 
weekly journal, La Rassegna Settimanale, there 
was an account of, and some remarks on, the 
extensive Italian emigration which takes place 
every year, from which it was pretty clear that, 
for many years to come, from Italy at any rate, 
there will always be a large supply of labour 
available to fill gaps in other countries. 

There, therefore, are only two waysin which this 
foreign element can cease to become available 
as a@ pressure against strikes in this country. 
One is by the extension of a universal trade- 
unionism among workmen of every nation and 
language under the sun; the other is by the 
creation of so strong a demand for labour in 
some country other than that in which a strike 
is taking place, that the foreign labour cannot 
be obtained here for love or money. We have 
from time to time heard a great deal about the 
International society; but we venture to say 
that the time is yet some centuries distant when 
trade combinations will be so universal, and 
workmen be filled with such brotherly love one 
towards another, that workmen not on strike 
will not compete with those who are on strike. 
It is much more probable indeed that the increase 
in the facility of communication which, having 
regard to what has taken place in the first half 
of the present century, may be reasonably ex- 
pected in the last, and the knowledge which 
will exist among workmen of the possibility of 
improving their condition by competition, will 
increase in a greater degree than the combina- 
tions of workmen of all nationalities. Then as 
regards the second point, it is almost as certain 
as anything human can be certain that the con- 
ditions of trade in all parts of the world, 
except in the country where a strike is taking 
place, will not be so flourishing or so similar 
as to prevent the possibility of obtaining 
labour to take the place of that which can be 
but will not be available in such country. These, 
as it seems to us, are the main features in regard 
to English and foreign labour relatively to the 
existence of strikes. 

These are only, of course, the broad aspects 
of the case, and the elements in question may 
be varied in force by particular circumstances, 
such as the locality of the strike and the nature 
of the employment of those who are on strike. 
Thus the masons’ strike in London was one very 
favourable to the competition of foreign labour. 
Masons are to be found all over the world, and 
London is within very easy reach of the Con- 
tinent. A strike of miners in Clydesdale might, 
on the other hand, be far less influenced, by foreign 
labour. But now that the animosities, unfor- 
tunately the natural consequences of combats 
of any sort, have had time to cool down, it 
certainly is desirable that every one should 
quietly, and if we may say so, judicially con- 
sider in his mind this question of foreign and 
English labour,—that is to say, first of all, is it 
ordinarily right that a foreigner should com- 
pete with an Englishman? Secondly, do strikes 
alter the propriety of such competitions ? 
Thirdly, assuming that the thinker agrees with 
our answers to these questions, is foreign labour 
an element which is only an ephemeral one in 
this matter, or is it one which must for a long 
space of time, at any rate, be taken into con- 
sideration ?—which last question, as has been 


seen, we answer in the affirmative. We have 
endeavoured in this paper to put this question 
before our readers in a suggestive rather than a 
didactic form, for it is one which should not be 
turned aside from by any one who has a direct 
or indirect interest in or influence on the struggle 
between capital and labour, which is continually 


taking place. 








ARCHITECTURAL CRITICISM. 


Sir,—An eminent statesman has said that 
“critics are individuals who have failed either 
in art or literature.” I will not assert that this 
is strictly accurate of architectural critics; yet 
the animadversion bestowed by them upon all 
contemporary architecture conveys the idea that 
their indefatigable industry is prompted by a 
feeling less praiseworthy than a disinterested 
love for art. 

The key-note of architectural criticism, which 
is perpetually sounding its doleful monotone, 
consists of the charge of imitation brought 
against the modern practitioner. 

I have been prompted to draw attention to a 
few inconsistencies indulged in by this class of 
critic in consequence of some observations made 
in a recent paper published in the Builder, 
entitled “ Imitated Architecture.” 

A small minority of the architectural profes- 
sion have taken upon themselves to set the 
majority of their brethren right upon the theory 
of art, and draw conclusions from erroneous 
premises, which frequently render their deduc- 
tions little short of ridiculous. 

They deplore the inability of modern archi- 
tects to invent a new “style,” and yet, them- 
selves, admit the impossibility of such a con- 
summation without the aid of inspiration derived 
from the advent of a new religion or a grand 
social revolution. In other words, these critics 
would have us believe that, when the wished. 
for crisis does arrive, new geometrical forms 
and combinations will be invented, which will 
become the symbolical representations of the 
ideas generated by the new era, in the same 
manner that the figure of the cross and triangle 
are so inseparably connected in their symbolical 
relation with the Christian religion. Architec- 
tural critics are profuse in their censure and 
condemnation of all modern buildings, and for 
no better reason than thet they are modern. 
They will be rapturous in their admiration of 
old and dilapidated structures; but deprecate 
with all the caustic criticism at their command 
uny attempt to reproduce in modern dress the 
very art upon which they bestow all their eulogy. 

If we apply this system of criticism to other 
branches of art, it becomes reprehensible to 
have duplicates of any work of art, whether 
painting or sculpture. No dramas should be 
written after the manner of Shakspeare ; Tenny- 
son must not adopt the measures of the ancients 
when composing poetry; musical composers 
must not score their symphonies in any of the 
methods used by Handel; but each individual 
must invent systems of blank verse, poetical 
measures, and musical notations of his own. 
Such in reality is what these critics appear to 
advocate; and this seeming absurdity arises 
from the fact that they confine their observa- 
tions to the mere arbitrary forms of architec- 
ture, and not to the principles which goverr 
those forms. They imagine that a new style is 
to be obtained by the invention of new forms, 
whereas the very reverse would be the case. A 
new style must be the outcome of a new system 
of construction. The forms which characterise 
the different phases of architectural art are 
governed by the system of construction; the 
system of construction is not made conform. 
able to the arbitrary forms of the art. 

Invent a new system of construction, and, as 
a natural result, you will have a new style of 
architecture. The word “style” is a very 
ambiguous expression when used by the gene- 
rality of architectural reformers, being applied 
by them to every slight deviation from an 
original system or principle. Thus they 
speak of the Early English style, Decorated 
style, Perpendicular style, and, lastly, Queen 
Anne style! In reality, the world has only pro- 
duced two styles of architecture,—the Grecian 
and Gothicstyles, resulting from the only two per- 
fected systems of construction, the trabeated or 
beam system, and the compressile or arch 
system. Style in architecture is not the result 
of peculiarity of ornamentation, but arises from 
constructive unity, and this is only to be found 
in Grecian and Gothic structures. 





The three Greek orders constitute one style, 





although each order is recognised by its charac 
teristic decoration, and in this respect arp 
analogous to the three periods or phases of 
Gothic art in our own country. It would be ag 
inconsistent to assert that, when an individna] 
changes his attire he becomes another man, ag 
to maintain that because a system of archite. 
ture admits of three several degrees of enrich. 
ment, it therefore constitutes so many disting} 
styles. The critics to whom I allude are cp. 
tinually crying aloud for novelty, and by wilfully 
shutting their eyes, they fail to discover that gt 
no period in architectural history was varie 
so rampant and novelty so much sought after ag 
at the present time. Examine the works of 
their “pet” Periclean age, and try to discover g 
precedent for their desire for, and love of, 
novelty. The whole resources of Grecian art 
were lavished upon temples dedicated to heathen 
gods, and were all, with perhaps few ex. 
ceptions, erected upon one general and simple 
plan. When these are compared with our 
present municipal and national buildings; to 
which nation, I ask, must be given the palm for 
boldness of conception and variety ? 

Examine the principal erections of Medieval 
times, and it will be found that they, like the 
Grecian temples, are based upon one stereotypd 
form of plan—the Latin cross,—which, when 
compared with the intricacies of plan involved 
in modern buildings, sinks into comparative in. 
significance. In this respect the modern archi. 
tect surpasses all that has been accomplished 
by the ancients. If the majority of those- 
who attempt to criticise modern work would 
familiarise themselves with the first construc. 
tive principles of the art, they would be less 
prone to denounce as plagiarists all architects 
who use the pointed arch. 

Another of the self-imposed burthens under 
which these critics are groaning, is the fear that 
their contemporary architecture will not be 
recognised as nineteenth-century work, when 
Macaulay’s New Zealander squats upon the 
ruins of London Bridge. Personally, I do not 
suffer these pangs, neither can I commiserate 
with them in their anxiety, for I conceive our 
architecture to be sufficiently characteristic of 
our age not to be confounded with that of any 
preceding era. Whatever architecture may have 
been, it is not necessary that it should now be 
an historical building art, for we are in posses- 
sion of a more universal and at the same time 
more lasting method of transmitting informa- 
tion to posterity than even “stony chronicles, 
viz., literature. Architects are reprimanded for 
their deference to the opinions of their ancestors 
in art, but our critics err equally in the opposite: 
direction by being too solicitous as to the 
opinion of posterity. , ‘ 
7 would ‘ok the advocates of historical archi- 
tecture to name one building of antiquity —_ 
if deprived of its inscriptions, would by its arcil- 
tecture alone pronounce the period of its eree- 
tion? I venture to _ that this solitary 
example cannot be found. 

What should we have known as to the date of 
ancient buildings had it not been for m 
inscriptions and contemporary writings 
traditions handed down from age to age? mint 

In the paper already referred to, it - A 
stated that “novelty is the very life of ar 
This is the first time I have heard this a 
seriously advocated, as it is opposed _ he 
ordinarily accepted rules of it is 
fashion but a seeking after novelty ? 
against this desire for change, this sie 
novelty, that Sir Joshua Reynolds spo. ~ yer 
he said that works of art which depend for ao 
existence upon “the fluctuation of —, ib 
only be co-eval with that which first — woe 
from obscurity.” Seeking after nove? | — 
the mind from the one grand — ae 
debasement necessarily follows. Had the <9 
and Gothic artists been continually (hae stras- 
after novelty, the system of trabeate an 
tion would not have been perfected by 
nor would such magnificent results eee 
achieved by the Mediseval masons. sateuty 
the voluptuous luxuriance and ep wees 
displayed in combining two systems 0 - wee 
tion in Roman esos resulting 
insatiable thirst for novelty. ‘ 

, eis for this reason that St. Paul's ane 
as regards constructive unity, will ae e ad 
favourably with many Gothic —— see 
Wren, when designing this basilica, a * weer 
of the two systems of construction, an ¢ Tifice 
it consistently throughout the entire az : 
St. Paul’s would then have been without —_ 
the most magnificent structure in the world. 
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eo — 
« Architecture is in a most deplorable state,” 
gays the author of “Imitated Architecture,” 


“and being the great central arch around which 


the other visual arts cluster, they suffer with it 
and through it.” This argument, I believe, is not 
tenable. The interest evinced in art-produc- 
tions has never been so universal as at present. 
‘All classes show their desire to patronise art as 
far as their means will allow. The amount ex- 

ded yearly upon art in England would repre- 
sent a fabulous sum, and when we consider that, 
as a rule, people do not lavish their money upon 
that which neither interests nor gives them plea- 
sure, it is a hopeful sign favourable to a growing 
appreciation for architecture and art generally, 
and tends to negative any supposition as to the 
decay of art or laxity of patronage. 

If the assertions of critics are correct, and 
architects are to imitate the ancients in having 
a style of their own, we must adopt some 
eccentric mode of construction wedded to pecu- 
liar ornamentation, and then proceed to erect 
all our buildings upon this new and improved 

Jan for the remainder of the nineteenth century. 
If this their idea of architecture is carried out, 
where, I ask, is that novelty and variety they 
go strenuously demand? Would that I could 
imbue these critics with hopeful conceptions for 
the future of architecture, and so dispel their 
gloomy anticipations, which I feel confident 
they will never see realised. 

I will conclude this letter by desiring our un- 
happy critics to follow the example of one who 
has just been taken from us, and whose loss 
is sincerely deplored by the whole profession,— 
one who was ever hoping and striving to accom- 
plish better and more beautiful results with the 
art he loved so well. If those who are now 
endeavouring to depreciate the efforts of such 
men as he to whom I allude, were to work with 
the same fervour and enthusiasm at the art, we 
should have better architecture and fewer 
attempts at useless criticism, and all would 
then join in the tribute paid to the great archi- 
tect by Dean Stanley, when he said that “those 
who knew Gilbert Scott and valued him, who 
leaned upon him as a tower of strength in their 
difficulties, who honoured his indefatigable in- 
dustry, his child-like humility, his unvarying 
«ourtesy, his noble candour, felt that in him 
they had lost one of those gentle, guileless, 
upright souls, who in their lives have helped to 
elevate, and in their memories must still elevate, 
their souls heavenward.” 

JAMES GEO. BUCKLE. 








MATERIAL PROGRESS ABROAD. 


Wuitst much has been deservedly written of 
the material progress of Great Britain of late 
years, we have heard little of how our neighbours 
in this respect are progressing, and a recent 
Blue Book,—a statistical abstract for the prin- 
cipal and other foreign countries,—comes in very 
opportunely as areminder. It may be interest- 
Ing to condense some of the facts, and to present 
a@summary of the most interesting of the tables. 
Taking first the merchant navies, we find that 
m nine or ten years there has been a very 
general increase, more especially in the steam 
vessels. In Norway the tonnage of the vessels 
Tose from 870,145 sailing and 8,376 steam in 
1867, to 1,855,784 sailing and 47,009 steam in 
1875,—the number of vessels being only slightly 
mcreased. Sweden, at the earlier date, had a 
tonnage of 302,676 in the total, and at the later, 
one of 507,049 ; Denmark raised its from 170,164 
tons to 244,100 ; Hamburg from 183,157 tons 
rose to 219,698 tons; Holland from 510,352 to 
526,524; France had at the earlier date 915,521 
tons of sailing vessels and 133,158 tons steam 
Vessels, and it increased the latter to 218,449 
tons, the sailing vessels falling to 792,836 tons; 
and the experience of Austria and Greece was 
im the same direction. The United States had 
in 1867 sailing vessels registered with a tonnage 
of 1,187,714, and enrolled and licensed 1,646,821, 

nage which increased by 1876 to 1,394,594 
Tegistered and 1,712,492 enrolled and licensed ; 

- Steam vessels were,—registered, 165,522, 
= e488 enrolled and licensed in 1867, and 
in 875 they were 198,227 and 974,145 tons 
Tespectively, Without presenting the very 
a Y thipping returns which show the 

peg ‘nd clearances of vessels from the 
oe j th the chief foreign countries, it may be 

at in tearly every case there is an in- 
week in the tonnage of the home-owned 
wemele’ — @ still larger one in the foreign 
» but subsequent tables show that these 





chiefly arise from the steam shipping. In ten 
years Norway has nearly doubled the values of 
her import and export trades, and Sweden has 
more than doubled hers; the returns from 
Denmark are very incomplete, but a fair 
progress is shown in those given. The imports 
of Belgium are very greatly increased, but the 
exports are still more strikingly enlarged. 
France has a very considerable increase in the 
value of her imports, and that for the exports, 
though enlarged, is not in so great a proportion. 

The incomplete returns of Spain and Portugal, 
and the full tables of the United States, show 
more fluctuation, but on the whole a steady 
increase. As to the classes of the imports, 
Russia takes vast quantities of raw cotton, 
engines and machinery, tea and wool; and she 
exports increasingly corn, wood, flax, and lin- 
seed. Norway has large imports of coals, rye, 
spirits, and wine; and large exports of beer, 
brimstone, fish, and wooden wares. Sweden 
takes large quantities of coals, coffee, raw 
cotton, machinery, and unrefined sugar; and 
sends out a great deal of grain, bar iron, wood, 
matches, and paper. The imports of Denmark 
are largely coals, cotton manufactures, and 
metals; her chief exports flour, coffee, and pro- 
visions. The German empire has an increasing 
importation of grain and flour, machinery and raw 
wool, but its large importation of coal is barely 
maintained; and it exports coal, cotton, glass, 
and iron largely. A strong resemblance is 
noticeable in the classes of goods imported, and 
it is in the exports that the trade of the country 
and its productions are shown. Thus, we have 
the exports of Belgium largely composed of 
arms, glass, iron, machinery, and manufactures ; 
France exports spirits, grain, millinery, and 
wool ; Spain, fruit, lead, oil, and wine; Italy, 
fruit, lead, and silk; and Austria, glass, grain, 
and fancy wares; whilst the United States is 
especially increasing her exports of fire-arms, 
breadstuffs, and provisions. Russia chiefly 
trades with Great Britain and Germany; Hol- 
land with Great Britain and {Prussia ; Belgium, 
with France, Germany, and England; France, 
with England and Belgium; Italy, with France 
and Algeria; and the United States with the 
United Kingdom. 

As to the capacity of production of the several 
countries, it may be said that, taking wheat as 
the basis, Russia produced 157,938,000 bushels ; 
Sweden, 2,892,033 bushels; Norway, 254,600 
bushels ; Denmark, 4,460,466 bushels; Prussia, 
86,640,000 bushels; Belgium, 14,203,000 bushels; 
France, 357,000,000 bushels; Italy, 142,400,000 
bushels; and the United States, 292,136,000 
bushels. But much more interesting is the esti- 
mated average yield per statute acre, and: this 
may be illustrated as follows :—The number of 
bushels of barley produced per statute acre 
was—Russia, 80; Norway, 30°3; Denmark, 
31°6; Prussia, 26°7; Holland, 443; France, 
20°6; Italy, 16:0; Austria, 13°5; and the 
United States, 20°6. As to the number of 
live stock, Russia, with sixteen millions, 
has the largest number of horses; the United 
States, with 9,735,000, and France, with 
2,747,000, following. The United States heads 
the list with cows, owning 11,000,000 against 
7,340,000 owned by France, and 5,000,000 
by Prussia. Russia has the most sheep and 
lambs,—48,131,000, the United States owning 
35,000,000; but the latter heads the list of pig- 
owning countries. There are full details as to 
the railways owned. Norway has raised the 
length of mileage owned from 223 in 1871 to 
345 in 1875, and she now carries over 1,675,000 
passengers yearly; Sweden has 2,275 miles of 
line, and carries over 6,500,000 passengers ; 
Denmark, on 777 miles, carries 5,640,000 pas- 
sengers; and in the German Empire there are 
now 17,000 miles. Belgium owns 2,223 miles, 
and carried 45,000,000 passengers; France owns 
12,273 miles, and carried 131,311,000 passengers; 
Italy, 4,771 miles, and 28,255,000 passengers ; 
and, finally, in the United States, the length of 
mileage of railways is 74,658, and the number 
of passengers 191,000,000,—all of which numbers 
are proportionately far below those of the rail- 
way system of the United Kingdom. The tele- 
graphic tables show that Russia has a length of 
line of 50,686 miles, and 3,800,000 messages 
yearly; Norway, 4,020 miles, and 717,400 mes- 
sages; Sweden, 4,936 miles, and 993,000 mes- 
sages; Denmark, 368 miles, and 762,000 messages; 
Germany, 22,175 miles, and 11,000,000 messages; 
Holland, 2,136 miles, and under 2,000,000 mes- 
sages; Belgium, 3,079 miles, and 2,800,000 mes- 
oe France, 7,600,000 messages, and 51,614 

es. 





A series of miscellaneous tables are also given, 
from one of which we learn that in Russia the 
Crown revenue from mines is decreasing, but 
that from post-office and telegraphs is increasing, 
and this is the case with the total, but the ex- 
penditure is increasing much more rapidly. As 
to Denmark, there is a slow increase in the 
public revenue, and a decrease in the expendi- 
ture. The emigration of this country is be- 
ginning to fall, more especially to the United 
States; and from Germany there is also a 
decrease in the number of emigrants. The 
revenue of France is increasing with satisfac- 
tory rapidity; but there is a corresponding 
enlargement in the expenditure. France gives 
us a table of her fisheries, from which we may 
gather that the number of men employed in 
the distant fisheries is less than it was, the 
contrary being the case in the home fisheries. 
The produce of these is considerably increasing 
in value. Tables show also that the produce of 
indigenous sugar in France is falling off, as is 
also the production of iron, but that of copper, 
lead, antimony, and manganese is very con- 
siderably increased during the years over which 
the table extends. As to the French railways, 
the growth may be gathered from the fact that 
in 1860 there were 3,142 locomotives, and in 1875, 
6157. In 1860, 263,500,000 letters were posted, 
a@ number increased by 1875 to 367,443,837, 
whilst the number of newspapers, circulars, &c., 
is more than doubled. The gold and silver 
money coined in the latest years is also very 
largely increased. Belgium gives elaborate 
tables of her revenue and expenditure, and 
it is remarkable that although her income 
is largely increased, yet her debt has been 
increased fifty per cent. in the last twelve 
years. All the postal statistics of Belgium 
show an increase; in twenty-five years the 
letters rose in number from 10,894,536 to 
60,522,771; in fifteen years the newspapers 
rose from 26,358,020 to 65,480,000, with an in- 
crease fully as large in printed papers, circulars, 
&c. In telegraphy, the number of messages of 
all kinds rose in twenty-two years from 52,050 
to 2,871,899. Whilst, therefore, we do well to 
record and remember our own great material 
progress, the facts recited are sufficient to 
remind us that there is accompanying it a 
Continental progress as remarkable, and fre- 
quently as great, and one of which it is yearly 
more and more impossible for us to overlook the 
consequences. 








GOTHIC IN THE PAST AND IN THE 
PRESENT. 


So much has been said, and so many books 
have been written, on the subject of Gothic 
architecture, generally and in particular, that 
it would seem to be all but impossible to add 
much more to it, or indeed to do much further 
than to study and to endeavour, as far as may 
be, to copy and imitate it. But it is not so. 
The deeper we go into any one art or science 
the more we are perpetually finding out about 
it, and the more we know the more yet 
there is found to lie hidden away and waiting to 
be discovered and analysed. Gothic architec- 
ture is no exception to this rule, for not only is 
there much yet to find out and make record of, 
and to put in its due place, but there is a more 
momentous thing still to be inquired into. It is 
all but a new fact, though at first sight an 
almost obvious one. It is this: that Gothic 
architecture, from first to last,—we confine our- 
selves to English Gothic for the sake of unity 
and simplicity of idea,—from the first beginnings 
of it in the Early English Gothic, to the very 
latest of it in the Perpendicular English Gothic, 
the Decorated English Gothic coming between 
them, was from first to last a growth, not a 
copying or repetition of details and architectural 
ideas, but a continuous springing forth of new 
art ideas out of those which preceded them ; as, 
to cite an example, the growth of the latest of 
“Perpendicular” mouldings out of, in three 
centuries’ time, the earliest Early English. 

There is, indeed, no single fact in the whole 
course and history of art and architecture more 
noteworthy than this of the growth of a style 
without even any attempt or thought of copy- 
ing. It is not confined, as we know, to Gothic 
art practice, but is common to all the primitive 
and original styles of architecture, e¢.g., the 
Egyptian and the Greek. It may be a little 
difficult at first sight to see clearly what is here 
indicated consequent on the somewhat strange 
fact of there being nothing now-a-days in archi- 
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tecture which thoroughly and clearly exemplifies 
it. Butin the old Gothic days this difficulty 
did not exist; the method pursued was the uni- 
versal one, and that to which there was no 
exception. Let us take an example or two by 
way of making the way clearer. We will pass 
by for the present the passage of the Roman- 
esque or Norman into the Early English, its 
gradual disappearance, and the substitution of 
the Early English Gothic, with its pointed arch, 
in the place of the round, with its new mould- 
ings and ornamental details, and new carving, 
and tracery, or interlacing of forms. But 
coming ut once to the perfected, and fully 
developed Early English, we would note how 
steadily it changed, and “ progressed,” if that 
term may be used. There is no copying of the 
forms of the previous year by the designer of this 
year, choose what special year or date we will; but 
each architect or builder would seem to have 
carried about with him, all ready for immediate 
and any use, the materials he needed, or rather 
the mental capacity to get at such materials as 
he needed then. He did not copy what he had 
done yesterday, still less what he had done 
during the last year, and still less again what either 
he himself, or others, had done in the century 
before ; but, going to work as with a dictionary 
of words, he wrote a new stone book,—in the 
same language, it is true, but how diverse, and 
how always new! There is nought more curious 
and worthy of attentive study than this momen- 
tous fact of the practice of a style of architec- 
ture without any thought of copying or repetition 
of forms. Take any building, to make things 
still clearer,—as a small church, say, in the 
style of the commencement of the Early English, 
and then compare it with another small church 
built during the close of it, and note the differ- 
ences and the changes which have taken place 
in the details of them. We do not refer here to 
the plan or general arrangements of the build- 
ings, but to the details of the architecture. Had 
the forms been copied this could not have been, 
—all would have remained pretty much alike ; 
but, as it was, the style grew and finally passed 
away, the Decorated, to use that well understood 
though somewhat ambiguous term, gradually 
coming into use and taking the place of it, the 
Early English in the end finally altogether dis- 
appearing, no man then, as it would seem, ever 
dreaming for a moment of in any way reviving 
it, or reproducing it, or copying any of its forms, 
however attractive or beautiful. How, we might 
ask, was all this done, all over England, thus 
leaving Early English Gothic churches and 
chapels, and other buildings everywhere, as 
evidences of the strange fact ? 

We might thus go on to almost any length and 
trace the gradual changes through which the 
English Gothic architecture, as exemplified in 
our cathedrals and village churches and secular 
buildings, went and passed through. We have 
named the Early English, but it was the same 
with the style of Gothic which followed it,— 
the Decorated,—and with it the introduction 
of forms copied directly from nature: as flowers 
and leaves, and even animal forms, quite lite- 
rally rendered from nature, and as taking the 
place of the conventionalised forms common in 
the earlier and preceding style: a really won- 
derful process, and worth attentive study and 
analysis; for little or nothing has been done 
as yet in this direction, take what style of art 
and architecture we will. 

And now for a moment to contrast this past 
mode of work with the system now in vogue, 
and which has been, as all know, in universal 
practice since the great Gothic Revival {in 
the last generation. Mainly it has consisted 
in the copying, as literally and accurately 
as possible, of the forms and details of the 
several» phases of the Gothic styles. ‘“ An- 
cient examples” have been the models, and 
the more accurately and literally these have 
been reproduced, and the letter and spirit of 
them caught, the better has been the work, 
and the more successful the architect of it. 
Nay, so far has this principle been carried, that, 
where possible, casts have been taken of the 
old details, and the new stone has been worked 
on from them, and the copy thus made as 
accurate and near as would seem to be possible. 
In short, the whole work of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries has been 
literally revived and re-produced in new mate- 
rials, and made to suit new and modern con- 
ditions, and the final result has been regarded 
as more or less perfect in precise proportion to 
the nearness of its resemblance to the antique 
forms both in outline and in details. Very easy 





work, many may think, but it is not so, but quite 
the reverse of it, for it may well be ques- 
tioned whether, in the long list of copied Gothic 
buildings, there are any which could for a mo- 
ment be mistaken for the old work itself,— 
certainly not by an educated and practised 
eye, the modus operandi being so unlike. 

But with all this there is no more curious and 
significant fact in the history of art and archi- 
ture than this of the revival of a past style of art ; 
and its adaptation to new and modern require- 
ments. And this without reference to the style 
of art. The Greek, as we know, has had, and 
yet has, its turn; so has the Roman. Even 
the “Arab” architecture of Spain has its 
exemplifications, and it is to be found here and 
there in colour as well as form. At the 
Renaissance, which has left so comprehensive 
a@ mark on modern art and architecture, and 
examples of which are seen in every direc- 
tion, we need but glance; for, without it, it 
would be difficult to say what there would or 
could have been after the final end and death 
of the Gothic forms in the Perpendicular. And 
there must needs be a something especially 
attractive in this Italian art, for the Gothic, with 
all its attractiveness, has not been able to sup- 
plant it, or indeed to materially make much im- 
pression on it. Miles and miles of houses and 
smart villas surrounding London are in the 
style of this Renaissance, or Italian, or in a 
something that is meant for it, with but here 
and there a Gothic ecclesiastical building to 
notify the fact of the existence, even nowadays, 
of that Gothic art and architecture which was 
in its day all in all, and was the art and archi- 
tectural language of it, per se. 

These few thoughts on the subject of Gothic 
art would seem just now to be of some more 
than common interest from the ever-to-be 
lamented passing away of one who, more cer- 
tainly than any other, did most to bring back 
again into life, [and active use and wont, the 
great Gothic ideas and forms of the past cen- 
turies and generations, not only generally, but 
in detail,—and not for one purpose only, but for 
all. And not only did he seek to revive the best 
of the Gothic of past days, but he did more than 
any other to restore what had been lost or 
hidden away under other art forms; indeed, to 
lay bare to modern eyes what others centuries 
ago saw so clearly and truly with their own 
when new and fresh from their hands. That 
too much was at times done here there can be 
no doubt. Wecan but wonder at the number of 
the old Gothic buildings so restored, and at the 
new buildings, after their model, built during 
a life’s practice,— memorable monuments, and 
memorial ones, too, if there be such anywhere. 
To add to these, and to emphasise them most 
seemly, nothing better could well be done than to 
increase the usefulness of the Museum he took 
so keen an interest in; for, most surely, without 
Scott it could never have become a reality. 
How best to do this calls, however, for some 
thought. 








GREENOCK POOR-HOUSE AND ASYLUM. 


A ¥FEw years ago the building used as a poor- 
house and asylum by the Parochial Board of 
Greenock was condemned by the authorities as 
unsuitable, and that led to the erection of the 
handsome pile now approaching completion on 
the lands of Smithston, about a mile and a half 
to the south-west of the town, and which, when 
completed, will be one of the finest structures 
of the kind in Scotland. The site, which con- 
sists of 80 acres, cost about 7,0001., and the plan 
selected was that prepared by Mr. Starforth, 
architect, Edinburgh. The style of the main 
buildings is Scottish Baronial, with crow-step 
gables and corbelled windows and turrets, the 
materials used being red sandstone from Mr. 
Kennedy’s quarries, Wemyss Bay, with roofs of 
Cumberland slate. The buildings occupy about 
5 acres, the main portion being divided into 
three sections, viz., the asylum to the east, the 
administrative department in the centre, and 
the poor-house to the west. The north front 
faces the Inverkip-road, and is prominent in the 
view from the Weymss Bay Railway. The 
length of this frontage is 336 ft.; the asylum 
being 108 ft.; administrative department, 138 ft. ; 
and the poor-house, 90 ft. The east front of 
the asylum and the west front of the poor-house 
occupy 290 ft. respectively, but the administra- 
tive portion runs back 350 ft. The whole of the 
north front is two stories in height, except the 
centre portion, which rises to three stories, and 
is surmounted by a tower, 90 ft. in height. 





Towers, also, rise to a height of 70 ft. from the 
east and west wings respectively. A similar 
arrangement as to height has been carried oy 
in the plan of the east front, the centre hayin 

corbelled projecting chimneys and orice] win, 
dows, while a small tower, 50 ft. high, ome, 
ments the south end. The height of the poor. 
house is three stories, two towers rising from the 
centre to an altitude of 90ft. The interior of 
each of these towers has been available for the 
construction of tanks capable of storing 15,099 
gallons of water. The asylum will shelte 
150 lunatic patients, and the poor-honse 450 
paupers; while the accommodation for the 
officials is ample and complete. Such g 
system of classification has been adopted in 
the poor-house that the dissolute will be dis 
sociated from what may be termed the 
virtuous poor. The dimensions of the paupers' 
dining-hall are 66 ft. by 36 ft.; of the asylum 
54 ft. by 30 ft., the ceilings of each being 23 fy 
in height. The kitchen, which is to be fitted 
with the best modern appliances, is 31 ft. b 

31 ft. 6 in., while the arrangements of the day. 
rooms, school, and dormitories are well adapted 
to secure the comfort of the inmates. Corridors 
run north and south through the poor-house on 
each flat. The infirmary, which stands to the 
west of the poor-house, and provides accommo. 
dation for 100 patients, is a two-story building 
156 ft. long, with towers at each corner rising 
52 ft. above the ridge. Communication under 
cover is arranged with this building, and with 
all parts of the main house. Twenty feet further 
west of the infirmary stands the detached con- 
tagious department, which will accommodate 
twenty patients, while to the south-east of the 
asylum is the probationary house, a two-story 
building for housing forty persons. The entire 
buildings are heated with hot air, while baths, 
lavatories, and out-offices are so arranged as to 
complete the plans. The contractors for the 
masonry work are Messrs. J. Coghill & Sons, and 
the buildings, the progress of which has been 
somewhat impeded by strikes and disputes, will 
be ready for occupation in a few months. The 
estimated cost of the new poor-house and asylum 
is 80,0001., to which there has to be added an 
additional 10,0001. which the Parochial Board is 
expending in the erection of a suite of new offices 
at the corner of West Stewart-street and 
Nicholson-street, Greenock. Mr. McLellan, 
architect, Greenock, is superintending the erec- 
tion of the buildings at Smithston, which have 
recently been visited officially by the chairman 
and committee of management. 








RAIN-WATER. 


“Tue old-fashioned practice of storing rain- 
water for washing purposes has dropped out of 
fashion. Would it not be possible to revive it 
in a form less disagreeable than that associated 
with the tall ‘‘water-butt”’? Some, if not 
many, of the difficulties which beset the dis- 
posal of sewage are due to the delivery of what 
is technically known as “ storm-water ” into the 
drains. The value of rain-water for domestic 
use is well understood, and the water-companies, 
if not the housekeepers, should have a direct 
interest in its supply. We question whether, 
taking the annual cost of water-supply, it would 
not be worth while to devise and provide ® 
system of thoroughly sanitary apparatus for the 
collection and use of rain-water, of course care- 
fully avoiding the evils of stagnant water and 
the risk of use for improper purposes. Tanks 
on the roofs of houses would not only be out of 
reach of pollution, but useful in case of fire; 
and by collecting a large series of these recep- 
tacles, which our streets would render ead 
ticable, a considerable and distributed supp!y 
might be secured.” 

The above extract ‘from the Lancet refers to 
a subject which was brought forward in t 
Builder on February 16th last, as well as paper 
The recent action of rain as an enemy is enc 
to awaken very serious reflections as to - 
present mode of doing nothing with baa 
source of universal water-supply, when it na 
scends on an urban district, but to turn i 
the sewers as much as they will carry - ’ 
at the risk of blowing up, if not the wor nd 
at all events the sewage, into our streets 4 
houses. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE SACRED HEART, 
MONTMARTRE, PARIS. 


In July, 1874, at the Exhibition building in the 
Champs Elysées, seventy-three architects com- 

ted for a premium of 12,000 francs, offered 
for the best design for a church (dedicated to 
the “Sacred Heart ”) to be erected on the 
heights of Montmartre. We gave particulars at 
the time, and on another occasion small views 
of several of the designs. The successful 
competitor was M. Abadie, who was further 
charged with the erection of the building. 
The material being stone, and the nature 
of the soil being very unstable, great diffi- 
culties presented themselves in making the 
foundations, which, however, are now nearly 
completed, thanks to the indefatigable energy 
of the architect, the builder, and the superin- 
tendent of the works, M. Delarocque. The 
building, of which we give a view in our present 
number, will present an imposing and peculiar 
aspect. The portico over the principal entrance 
ig supported upon massive stone and marble 
columns, the corners being surmounted by 
equestrian statues of St. George and St. Martin. 
The crypt, for which 1,500 stones are now 
ready, will be commenced early in June. The 
fact that the church will afford accommodation 
for several thousand people will give some idea 
of the magnitude of the edifice. The total cost 
of it is estimated at 20,000,000 francs (800,0007.) 








INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS. 


Tur discussion, on the 10th of April, at the 
annnal meeting of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, of Mr. Conder’s paper on the cost of 
working different descriptions of railway traffic, 
excited much interest, although from the fact 
that the paper was read at an earlier period 
than was at first fixed, fewer members were pre- 
pared to take part in the discussion than would 
otherwise have been the case. Mr. Price Wil- 
liams, who spoke first after the paper had been 
read, laboured under the disadvantage of not 
having been present during the reading, and 
the statistical tables, which formed the marrow 
of the paper, were not referred to by any 
speaker. Several gentlemen engaged in loco- 
motive snperintendence deprecated the attempt 
to throw any light on the interior arrangements 
of railway business, and diametrically opposite 
opinions were expressed, by different speakers, 
as to the relative cost of fast and of slow, 
or of light and heavy, transport. There was, 
however, a general concurrence as to the fact 
that the proportionate cost of the three great 
branches of railway traffic is altogether un- 
known. To that extent the main position of 
the paper was adopted or confirmed by every 
one who addressed the meeting. 

The chairman, Mr. John Robinson, in his im- 
partial remarks, called attention to the pros- 
perity of one or two almost exclusively mineral 
lines, as an argument against the conclusion 
that mineral traffic was conducted at a loss. 
Mr. Conder, in reply, observed that it had been 
his object to bring before the meeting only a 
few main facts, ascertained from data which 
were undeniable, and as to which it was of 
extreme importance that mechanical engineers 
should allow no doubt to linger. The plea of the 
companies for secrecy might come with more 
weight if the 10 per cent. dividend, long promised, 
and to some extent attained thirty years ago, 
had been kept up. But when, as at present, 
the earning power of railway capital, as a whole, 
was diminishing year by year, and when it was 
found, as shown by the facts brought forward, that 
the non-mineral trunk lines were annually increas- 
ing, and that the mineral trunk lines were annually 
decreasing, in earning power, in proportion to 
capital, he thought the public would not long 
be content to let the matter remain without 
inquiry. His paper had not dealt with exclu- 
sively mineral lines, but with the trunk lines of 
which the through traffic was complicated and 
rendered costly by the interference of fast and 
slow trains. The latter were stated to be timed 
at fifteen miles an hour. But recent investiga. 
tion on one of the principal passenger lines 
had shown that the actual time consumed by 
the engines hauling mineral trucks was such as 

_ make the real speed as low as five miles per 
our, 

The paper stated, as the result of the details 
which were brought forward, that on seven 
principal French railways, in 1872, the average 





cost of carrying a passenger for a mile was 
0°306d., that of carrying a ton of goods for a 
mile was 066d. On seven principal Indian 
railways, 1875, the average cost of carrying a 
passenger for a mile was 0°15d.; that of a ton 
of goods was 0°813d. On seven American rail- 
ways, in 1873, the conveyance of a passenger 
for a mile cost 0°493d.; that of a ton of goods 
157d. Andon 460 miles of railway in New 
South Wales, on which the details of running 
had been tabulated by the Government Com- 
missioner in accordance with Mr. Conder’s 
recommendations, the average cost of conveying 
a@ passenger for a mile was 0°534d., and a ton 
of goods 1°598d. Thus over the railways of the 
world, as far as data were accessible, the cost 
of the conveyance of a ton of goods was equal 
to that of conveying from two to three pas- 
sengers for an equal distance. 

The paper then proceeded to show the rapid 
increase in the cost of’ the three engineering 
items of locomotives, maintenance, and repairs, 
which, on the main English railways, was shown 


tby the Government returns to accompany an 


increase in the proportion of mineral to other 
traffic. The annexed table shows some of the 
most remarkable examples of this increase. 


ENGLISH RAILWAYS. 


Comparative view of proportion of mineral 
traffic to revenue, and of proportion of engineer- 
ing cost to gross revenue :— : 


Percen Working 
Railway. of Mineral pExpenses. 

Revenue of Revenue. 
Metropolitan........... wesedes 23> :.. 5 
South Eastern ............... 38. ... 2-1 
Londonand South Western 62 ... 249 
London and Brighton ...... 7% ... O65 
Great Eastern ............... 101 ... 288 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 17°38 ... 21:9 
Great Northern ............ 186 ... 282 
LondonandNorthWestern 21:3 ... 28°7 
Manchester and Sheffield. 21°5 ... 22°5 
Great Western............... 25°2 ... 280 
ROOM ss wise iccucavcederscesce 275)... 293 
North Eastern ............... 371. ... 355 








TRUTH IN DECORATION. 


Mr. StepHen ADAM read a paper on “Truth 
in Decoration” to the members of the Archi- 
tectural Section of the Glasgow Philosophical 
Institution, at their last meeting, Mr. Cowan 
presiding. In his opening remarks the lecturer 
said art was not exclusive nor local, but 
universal. Art knowledge to the masses 
was wealth to the nation. It was wise 
to cultivate the “poetic passion,” the desire 
for beauty in our surroundings, because of 
the ennobling influence it exercised on the 
mind. It would be wise in the local “ powers 
that be” to help the growth among us of such 
feelings. The Art Institute had done much 
towards creating a demand for, as well as in 
promoting the sale of, works of art. The Cor- 
poration creditably placed within reach of 
public view many valuable paintings; and 
it was the fault of the public if this privi- 
lege was not more generally availed of. The 
Glasgow School of Design had been a most 
powerful local influence at work in promoting a 
love of art among students; but after the 
student had passed into manhood there was 
little provision made to keep alive or further 
stimulate this impulse. There |was, therefore, 
still wanting in Glasgow an annual industrial 
exhibition for displaying and judging of the 
proficiency in art manufactures in the district. 
The lecturer referred to the historic styles of 
ornamentation, emphasising the features of 
utility and fitness as expressive exponents of the 
faith or national sentiments of a people. Under 
this head he passed in review the salient 
features of the Egyptian, the Grecian, the 
Roman, and other less universal styles. The 
Egyptian style, he said, through the medium of 
art, individualised and asserted the sentiments 
of that people. The Greeks also speak as 
a united people in art; for here “Truth’s 
eternal measures mark the bound by circle, 
cube, or sphere.” The Roman and the 
various ancient Oriental styles were equally 
expressive of the characteristics of those re- 
spective races. The Renaissance, he said, has 
been defined as manifesting itself in a great 
love for things of the imagination for their own 
sake. Imitate marbles, make gas-brackets 


like oil-lamps or flowers, pottery like wicker- 
baskets, try to increase the natural beauties of 





marble by application of colour, make stained 
glass like painted canvas, and we tell lies, —mate- 
rial lies,—that stand out year after year even 
in that abode of purity, the Church. Our degra- 
dations were increased if we continued to tolerate 
such erections as that railway bridge over the 
Clyde, which was so frightful in its ugliness as 
to be itself sufficient to divert the traffic. 
When devising form, or with colour enriching 
it, they must be truthful. Let them conceive 
and carry out their designson Nature’s principles, 
not slavishly; but as the plants grow in obedience 
to Nature’s law, so let their designs grow. 
Mr. Adam then proceeded to the consideration 
of colour, “the glorious adjunct of form,” 
laying down a few of its fixed rules, which, 
like the rules of form, could not with impunity 
be violated. He would like to see in every 
decorative workshop a scale of colour, every 
harmony being struck out, as in the case of 
music, in notes, as he could not see why men 
who employ colour in decoration should not, by 
a more rigid adherence to colour, scale, and notes, 
after examination of the space to work on and 
geometric parts arranged, become efficient, or 
at all events safe, decorators. The three 
primary colours were red, blue, and yellow, and 
by admixture the secondary and tertiary colours 
were obtained. A correct mechanical balancing 
of these colours gave rest to the eye and 
peace to the mind, and those particular hues 
that improved each other when in contact to 
the fullest extent were those which gave most 
perfect harmony, and in order to perfect harmo- 
nies the presence of the three primary colours 
was necessary, — either pure or combined. 
Eastern productions could not be too carefully 
studied. Inthe bloomy warmth of Indian work, 
the repose and coolness of Chinese, and the sim- 
plicity of Japanese, there was beautiful har- 
mony, beside which our best work was crude 
and raw. Mr. Adam then alluded to the manu- 
factured articles in present use employed in 
house embellishment,—chairs, cabinets, ward- 
robes, window drapery, and domestic stained 
glass. He held that in these they must be 
truthful, and our country would give its expres- 
sion. After dealing shortly with wall-painting 
and roof decoration, he referred to carpets, 
remarking that nothing could be finer than some 
of the carpets now made in Glasgow, the designs 
seeming to have caught the bloomy, soft feeling 
of Eastern work. What was intended to instruct 
our art-workmen had almost had an opposite 
tendency,—the tempting facility which stencils, 
printed wall-papers, &c., offer having retarded 
original design, and men were inclined to be 
kept back from nature and truth. The mere 
repeating of dead expressious and forms sym- 
bolic only of what was long past would not avail. 
Let the designer immortalise the nobler mate- 
rial surroundings. Let him cultivate the mind 
by reading and observation, and the powers of 
the eye and hand by labour, and with sketch- 
book in hand wander lovingly among Nature’s 
flowers, learning to rear his design, mature his 
style, in faithful obedience to natural laws,— 
truth and beauty. The paper, which was fre- 
quently applauded, was at its close favourably 
criticised, and a vote of thanks accorded to the 
author. 








SERIOUS EFFECTS OF THE FLOODS AT 
MAIDSTONE. 


MarpstoneE suffered very much last week by 
the rapid rising of the river Medway. The 
approaches to the bridges were flooded, and the 
pedestrian traffic from the High-street to the 
South-Eastern Railway was stopped. The 
wharfs, storehouses, and dwellings near the 
river were flooded, and great damage done. 
Upon the banks of the river there are large 
timber yards, and a considerable quantity of the 
timber was washed away. The contractors for 
the new bridge in course of erection over the 
Medway have also been great sufferers, about 
80 tons of cement, besides a quantity of building 
materials, having been destroyed. The flood at 
its highest point reached nearly 12 ft. above 
high-water mark. 





Gustave Dore as a Sculptor. — Among 
the artistic curiosities of the coming Exhibition, 
says Galignami, may be mentioned M. Gustave 
Doré as a sculptor. He is going to exhibit an 
enormous vase, 4 métres high, with a diameter 
of 2 métres. He is finishing another sculptural 
group of quite a different kind, “The Prize of 
Glory,”—a young hero dying. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


Art the ordinary general meeting of this 
Institute, on Monday evening last, Mr. Charles 
Barry, president, in the chair, the following new 
members were balloted for and duly elected, 
viz. :—As Associates,—Mr. Alexander Bleakley, 
of Liverpool; Mr. Auguster E. Hughes, of Mor- 
timer-street, Cavendish-square ; and Mr. Alfred 
Reading, of Birmingham. As Honorary Asso- 
ciate,—Mr. George Troyte Bullock, of Sedgehill 
House, Shaftesbury. 

The President said he had to announce, with 
great regret, the death of one of the members 
of the Institute, under particularly painful cir- 
cumstances. He alluded to Mr. Charles Chaloner 
Ogle, Associate, who, while in the performance of 
his duties as correspondent of the Times in that 
Eastern land which had swallowed up the lives of 
s0 many good men, had been foully murdered. 

Several donations to the library were an- 
nounced, and the thanks of the Institute were 
accorded to the donors. 

The President read the following letter, which 
he had received from Mr. Oldrid Scott :— 

$i, Sorioaquaiens, 8.W., April 13, 1878. 

My dear Sir,—I beg on behalf of myself and the mem- 
bers of our family to offer to you and to the Institute our 
very heartfelt thanks for the honour done to my father’s 
name by your presence at the Abbey last Saturday. The 
great gathering of architects on that occasion was indeed a 
noble tribute of respect for him whose remains they fol- 
lowed to that appropriate resting-place. I cannot omit to 
thank you personally for all your kindness and trouble in 
connexion with this sad event.—Believe me, my dear sir, 
yours very faithfully, Joun Oxprip Scorr. 

Charles Barry, Esq.” 

The President said the Council had been that 
day considering, with very great care, some plans 
which had been laid before them for the im- 
provement and partial reconstruction of the 
Institute rooms, and in connexion with that 
subject he wished to call the attention of those 
who were present,—and, through the Press, of 
those who were absent,—to the fact that of the 
total sum promised towards the cost of effectin 
the proposed improvements, some 150/. had not 
yet been received by the treasurer. He begged 
that those subscriptions might be sent in forth- 
with, and he strongly appealed to those mem- 
bers who had not yet subscribed,—particularly 
the metropolitan members,—to do so without 
further delay, inasmuch as, in order to make the 
members thoroughly comfortable, the Council 
would want considerably more than the sum 
which had been subscribed (8721.). The Council 
hoped, with the increased aid of the members, 
that at the opening of the next session they 
would be able to meet in rooms far more fitted 
to the increased growth and importance of the 
Institute than was at present the case. 

Mr. Arthur Cates asked whether the plans in 
question would be “ submitted to the admiration 
of the members generally?” If so, and if 
they were as admirable as the President had 
implied,—and of which he had not a doubt,— 
their exhibition would doubtless cause subscrip- 
tions to flow in for their immediate realisation. 
He believed that some members had been with- 
holding subscriptions until they saw what was 
proposed to be done. The exhibition of the 
drawings, too, might cause gentlemen who had 
already promised or given subscriptions, to 
double them in amount. 

Professor Donaldson asked what was the 
total amount proposed to be expended in 
carrying out the plans referred to. 

The President replied that the drawings, 
which had been prepared by Mr. Phipps, had 
been carefully examined by the Council, who 
were all professional architects. If Mr. Phipps’s 
plans had successfully passed through the fire 
of criticism to which they had been subjected 
by the Council, he thought that was some 
guarantee of their excellence. Whether they 
would be improved by passing through the 
larger fireof criticism by the members generally 
was a point as to which he was a little un- 

certain. It would be a question for the Council 
to decide whether the drawings should be 
exhibited to the members. He quite felt the 
reasonableness of Mr. Cates’s suggestion. As to 
Professor Donaldson’s question, the sum which 
had already been promised was 8721., of which 
some 1501., as before mentioned, had yet to come 
into the treasurer’s hands. The lessors of the 
premises, the Architectural Union Company, 
who originally did all they could to meet the 
wishes of the Institute, were still animated by 
the same spirit, and were prepared to give 2001. 
or 8001. towards the cost of the proposed altera- 


& | possessed the “ articles.” 


were already 1,0001. or 1,100l. available, but to 
carry out the plans which had been prepared, 
more than double that sum would be needed. 

Mr. Cates suggested that the drawings and 
plans should be exhibited on the occasion of the 
annual general meeting of members only on the 
6th prox., but 

The President said he was afraid that if the 
drawings were to be hung up on that date they 
would have to be exhibited as un fait accompli, 
if the rooms were to be ready for use at the 
commencement of next session. 

Professor Donaldson said he perceived in the 
Builder report of the proceedings of the meeting 
on the Ist of April, that Mr. Edmeston had 
sought to correct a supposed misstatement of 
his (the Professor's) that the late Sir G. G. 
Scott was a pupil of the late H. Roberts, archi- 
tect of the Fishmongers’ Hall ; on the contrary, 
that both the then Mr. G. G. Scott and Mr. 
Moffatt were pupils of Mr. Edmeston’s father. 
He (the Professor) now begged to state that 
Mr. Roberts, whose conscientious accuracy in 
every circumstance of life was well known, had 
himself mentioned the fact to him (Professor 
Donaldson) as one of personal gratification to 
himself. He happened to call last Saturday on 
their suffering friend, Mr. C. C. Nelson, whose 
clear memory and judgment they would all 
recognise. Casually alluding to the circum. 
stance, Mr. Nelson said that Sir G. G. Scott 
acknowledged to him having been Mr. Roberts’s 
pupil, and to having been impressed with the 
importance which Mr. Roberts attached to his 
own studied contours of the mouldings and other 
details of outline in his buildings. 
Mr. Ewan Christian said that from what he 
remembered of Sir Gilbert Scott’s statement to 
him, he (Sir Gilbert) was not a pupilof Roberts, 
but was with him for some time, as an 
“improver,” probably. He believed that Mr. 
Edmeston’s statement that Sir Gilbert was 
articled to his (Mr. Edmeston’s) father was 
correct, and he thought that Mr. Edmeston 


Mr. Wyatt Papworth said he believed the 
statement that Mr. Edmeston had the “ articles” 
was correct. 

The President said it was not surprising that 
so much interest was felt as to the pupilage of 
so distinguished an architect. If Mr. Ed- 
meston had the “articles,” of course that 
settled the matter, but Mr. Edmeston not being 
present the subject would have to drop for the 
present. 

The discussion then took place on Professor 
Donaldson’s paper on “ Obelisks,” of which we 
gave the substance in our last.* <A report of 
the discussion will be found following this. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill then read a paper on 
“The Vexed Question of Oak or Chestnut in Old 
Timber Roofs.” This will be found on another 


page. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to the 
author, the meeting terminated with the an- 
nouncement that the annual general meeting of 
members only will be held on Monday, May 6. 
We may add that the rooms of the Institute 
will be closed on Saturday, the 20th inst., and 
on Monday, the 22nd inst. The Library will 
only be open to readers during the morning 
hours of Easter week. 








OBELISKS AND THEIR PEDESTALS.— 
“ CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE.” 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the meeting of the Institute of Architects 
on Monday evening last, Mr. Charles Barry, 
president, in the chair, 

Professor Donaldson supplemented his paper 
on this subject (see last week’s Builder, p. 376), 
with some remarks, in the course of which he 
said he had purposely refrained from describing 
the manner in which the Romans and more 
modern nations had treated the bases of obelisks 
which they had brought from Egypt. Referring 
to the obelisks at Karnak and Heliopolis (of 
which models had been presented to the Insti- 
tute by the late Mr. Bonomi, and which models, 
the Professor observed, were worthy of being 
better displayed than they usually were in a 
dingy corner of the staircase), he said that the 
pedestal of the former was vertical on two sides 
and tapered on the others, but whether there 
were any steps below the die-block Mr. Bonomi 
was unable to say, as the ground was so en- 
cumbered with broken blocks of granite. The 
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obelisk of Luxor, now in Paris, was remarkah 
as having on its original base the sculpts 
monkeys mentioned in the paper. It might d 
be generally known that the original petlestals 
the obelisk of Luxor was in the museum of i 
Louvre, just as it was when brought over } 
Bas, the engineer ; but Dr. Birch said it was j 
accessible. The learned Professor concluded 
some very interesting remarks by referrj 
the Roman obelisks, and to their pedestals 
designed by Bernini and others. He did a 
think that any of the ornate bases which had 
been provided were exactly fitted to their 
purpose. 

Mr. John Dixon, C.E., said it was hig special 
desire some months ago to have thi subject 
discussed by the members of the Institnte, 
The form of the pedestal for ‘‘ Cleopatra’s Needle” 
had been all but finally decided upon; stil) jf 
any obvious improvement could be suggested it 
might not be too late, even now, to give effect 
to it. What Mr. Erasmus Wilson and himself 
had to consider, and what he begged the mem, 
bers of the Institute to consider, was that in 
bringing the obelisk to England they were 
simply preserving from decay and destruction 
an interesting old monument, and having got it 
here, they were desirous of setting it on a plain 
and suitable pedestal, adapted to its purpose, 
without any ornate pretensions. It wag not 
desired to make a national monument of it, but 
simply to set it in an appropriate place, so that 
it might be seen to the best advantage. They 
wished to proceed, in fact, much as a man who 
possessed a valuable picture would do: he would 
put it in a suitable frame and in as suitable 
part of his house as possible, but would not go 
to the expense of building a new house for its 
reception. A great many suggestions had 
been made for very ornate pedestals, and de. 
signs had been foreshadowed in which the obelisk 
itself performed but a very subordinate part, 
All the obelisks of Egypt with which we were 
acquainted stood on bases of some kind, and, 
while those who had seen Egyptian obelisks 
and antiquities in situ knew that the ideas 
of the Egyptians as to the best form of 
pedestal were somewhat mixed, the ques- 
tion as to what was the best form of pedestal 
for an imported obelisk must be determined, 
in great measure, by the surroundings of 
its intended future site, and the selection of 
site was limited by difficulty of access. His 
opinion was that the top of Ludgate-hill was 
the finest possible site which could have been 
selected in London, but he knew that it would 
be impossible to get the obelisk there without 
temporarily obstructing a great thoroughfare, 
and that was a thing not likely to be endured 
by those whose sole thought was of commerce, 
A great deal of sense as well as a great deal of 
nonsense had been written on the subject of 
skyline and outline. Now, if an obelisk were 
erected in the middle of Salisbury Plain, it 
would be seen, without doubt, but there would 
be nothing by which to gauge its size, and with- 
out that it would appear a very insignificant 
thing. It might be large as a monolith, 
but it was insignificant as a building. In 
Egypt obelisks stood in front of temples, and 
generally in pairs. It seemed to him that 
in setting up an obelisk in this country we 
should have something in juxtaposition to 


jit, by which to estimate its proportions. 


Having determined upon the present site 
they had sought to obtain the best form of 
pedestal for the purpose of supporting the 
obelisk, and one which would accord with the 
architectural design of the Embankment, and 
present no incongruous characteristics nor 
lines such as would jar on the eye of the 
beholder. The first step which had been taker 
after the site on the Embankment had been 
decided upon, was to induce the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to consent to lower the oblong 
blocks of granite which flanked the site. The 
base which had been determined upon 
met with the approval of all architects and 
Egyptologists who had seen it, the late Sit 
Gilbert Scott having given it his most unqualified 
approval. The tapering form of the die-block, 
suggested by Professor Donaldson, had met with 
general approval, as had also the intention to dis- 
pense with any kind of capital at the junction 
the obelisk with its pedestal. In conclusion, ®t 
Dixon explained the mode which he intended to 
use in raising the obelisk into position. 
method to be adopted, while essentially t . 
same in principle as hitherto proposed by him, 











tions, so that it might be assumed that there 


* See p. 376, ante, 


* See Builder, vol. xxxv., p. 326. 
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will be somewhat modified, so as to dispense 
with the two large stacks of timber, one at 
either end. Incidentally, Mr. Dixon expressed 
a hope that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
might be prevailed upon to remove altogether 
the square blocks of granite facing the river on 
the site of the obelisk. 

Mr. H. H. Statham asked whether the base of 
the monolith was in sucha condition as to render 
the whole structure stable when in an erect 

ition. 

Por, Dixon replied that he had calculated that 
when the obelisk was standing on its base it 
would be sufficiently stable to resist a wind 
pressure of 95 lb. per square foot on its surface, 
and as we seldom in England got more than 
one-fourth of that wind-pressure it would be 
perfectly safe to stand the obelisk on its present 
base. To cut off the damaged piece would be 
to justly provoke the protests of Dr. Birch, 
Professor Donaldson, and others whose opinion 
was worth deferring to. After the obelisk was 
up it would be a matter of further consideration 
whether, by the use of bronze plates, or other- 
wise, the line of the obelisk should be continued 
down unbroken to its base. 

Mr. Edward Hall asked whether due pre- 
cautions had been taken as to foundations. If 
he remembered rightly, there were some rather 
elaborate underground works connected with 
sewerage arrangements. Would the obelisk rest 
on a solid foundation, or on iron girders, as pro- 
posed in the Parliament-square site ? 

Professor Donaldson protested that these 
questions were beyond the scope of the present 
discussion. It must be assumed that Mr. 
Dixon had sufficient engineering skill and science 
to enable him to secure a good foundation. As 
a matter of fact, he believed that the bed of the 
river at the point where the obelisk would stand 
was solid gravel, as was discovered by Brunel 
in sinking the foundations for the piers of the 
Hungerford suspension-bridge. In conclusion, 
the Professor suggested that the Institute 
should express its opinion as to the desirability 
of removing the blocks of granite referred to 
by Mr. Dixon. 

Mr. Ewan Christian said that Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette had expressed his entire approval of 
what was being done to ensure the safety of the 
obelisk. 

Mr. Arthur Cates said, with regard to the 
sphinxes which were to flank the obelisk, he 
hoped that they would not face towards the river, 
for such a posture would hardly be courteous 
to the majority of those who saw the obelisk, 
who would view it from the Embankment, and 
not from the river. In the course of his 
remarks, Mr. Cates referred to some suggestions 
and drawings [exhibited] which had been com- 
municated to him by Mr. James Thomson, of 
Devonshire-street, who, in contemplation of the 
possibility that some future patriotic individual 
Would emulate Mr. Erasmus Wilson by present- 

ing to the nation some similar Eastern monolith, 

1 prepared plans for its erection on a metro- 
politan site where it could be well seen from a 
Considerable distance, and yet where it could be 
approximately approached, and also where it 
would be no interruption to traffic. Such a 
Bite was the Park-square, in Regent’s Park. 

Mr. Kidner suggested that the sphinxes should 
Me made to face the obelisk. He was aware 
- such an arrangement would involve the 

teration of all the bases as at present deter- 
mined upon, but he thought it would be an 
improvement. 

The Chairman, in closing the discussion, moved 
& cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Dixon for his 

dness in coming amongst them and affording 

“s 80 much information. He was to be con- 
Sor ulated on having overcome the difficulties 
aane the obelisk, and also on having 

— the heaps of correspondence and sug- 
8estions which had poured in from all quarters 

m those who, rightly or wrongly, thought 
oe competent to volunteer opinions on 

“ Ts of taste. Probably he would have been 
Prepared to pay a considerable sum in the shape 
ari ag if he could only have been saved 
eee _— & mass of conflicting opinion. He 
rr get the suggestion which had been made 

ix € blocks of granite referred to by Mr. 

on might advantageously be removed, and 
wane that the Metropolitan Board of Works 

“ Consent to remove them, as the site of 
ew re he at present, he thought, too 

2 steps a ana The parapet flanking 
este ne also be advantageously altered 
it onl ollow the rake of the steps; at present 

Y Served to collect the mud and slime of the 





river. As to the sphinxes, he hoped it would be 
seriously considered whether they ought to be 
placed at the base of the obelisk at all, whether 
courteous to the road or courteous to the river. 
It was open to question whether modern copies 
of sphinxes could be introduced in conjunction 
with the obelisk without a certain amount of 
incongruity. If ancient sphinxes could be pro- 
cured, the case might be different. Simplicity 
and grandeur would, in the present case, be best 
served, he thought, by omitting the sphinxes. 
He was sorry to hear that the pecuniary loss 
which Mr. Dixon would suffer by his enterprise 
was somewhat serious, and he could only hope 
that he would be in some measure recouped by 
having his name indelibly associated with that 
of Mr. Erasmus Wilson in connexion with the 
acquisition by this country of so interesting a 
monument of antiquity. 

Mr. Dixon having briefly replied, the meeting 
terminated. 








THE ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 


THE sixty-ninth aniversary dinner in con- 
nexion with the Artists’ Benevolent Fund was 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Saturday 
last, Mr. George Godwin in the chair (in the 
unavoidable absence of Lord Ronald Gower, 
who had promised to preside, but had been 
suddenly called away to America on matters of 
urgency). In accordance with a commendable 
usage, the tables were graced by the presence 
of ladies. 

The Chairman, in proposing the customary 
loyal and patriotic toasts, announced that her 
Majesty the Queen, the munificent patroness 
of the Fund, had for the thirty -ninth time 
sent her usual donation of one hundred guineas, 
thereby showing her sympathy with artists. 
Reference was made to the exertions of H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales for the due representation 
= British art at the approaching Exhibition in 

aris. 

Captain Hight, of the Royal Naval Reserve, 
responded in appropriate terms on behalf of 
“The Army, Navy, and Reserve Forces.” 

Mr. Godwin, in proposing the toast of the 
evening, “‘ Prosperity to the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund,” said it would be very easy, with such a 
theme as art, to string together a certain number 
of sonorous platitudes which might pass muster 
for a speech, but he should better discharge his 
duty if he endeavoured in a few quiet sentences 
to make evident the claims which the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund had upon the public; and in 
the name of the Council he asked the aid of the 
Press, without which such an appeal would be 
utterly useless. As some of his hearers would 
know, there was another society very similar in 
name and purpose, viz., the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution, and it was of no use 
blinking the fact that that society, although 
younger than the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, had 
to a certain extent overshadowed it. He ven- 
tured to say that such ought not to have been 
the case, and a glance at the constitution of 
the two societies would show that he had reason 
for making that assertion. The Artists’ Bene- 
volent Society consisted of two parts. The 
Artists’ Annuity Fund was founded in 1810 by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, W. Mulready, and Sir 
John Swinburne, especially for the purpose of 
enabling artists to make some provision for such 
accidents as might befal them, or for old age. 
Very soon after the establishment of the Annuity 
Fund it was found necessary to supplement it by a 
benevolent fund, which was called “ The Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund.” Now, in the Annuity Fund, 
the members, by paying a certain premium, 
small in amount, secured to themselves, in the 
event of illness or accident, certain payments, 
and at the age of sixty, if they had not 
sufficient means of subsistence, an annuity of 
some 401. But it was soon found that the pay- 
ment of these premiums would do nothing more 
than that, and when the artists who were 
members of the Fund died, their widows and 
children were often left destitute. Hence the 
establishment of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, 
which was supported by the voluntary subscrip- 
tions of the members of the Annuity Fund, as 
well as by other artists and the public at large. 
There were at the present time fifty-eight 
widows on the Benevolent Fund, receiving 
what must be regarded as the very insufficient 
sum,—welcome as it might be to the recipients, 
—of 201. per annum, and a large number of 
children receiving 61. per annum each. This 
would show that the support of the public was 


| much needed. The Artists’ General Benevo- 


lent Institution, established a few years later, 
relieved any artist who went tothem, but it had 
no Annuity Fand in connexion with it. Any 
artist,—be he painter, sculptor, architect, or 
engraver,—who could make out a good case would 
be relieved by the Institution, and a very good 
work it was doing. But, nevertheless, he was 
prepared to maintain @ l’outrance that the prin- 
ciple upon which the Artists’ Benevolent Fund 
was based was to be preferred. They were 
taught very early in life that if they put their 
own shoulders to the wheel, Jove would help 
them to give it a push; that Providence would 
protect those who protected themselves. Pro- 
vidence did help those who helped themselves, 
but the British public did not, preferring to 
help those who did not help themselves, judging 
from the way in which it showered money on 
the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, 
which had the powerful support and aid of Mr. 
Millais, Mr. Hardwick, and others, while it 
neglected the Artists’ Benevolent Fund. He 
rejoiced at the prosperity of the Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution, for it was doing excellent 
work; but he also claimed that the Artists’ 
Benevolent Fund was also doing good work. He 
contended that the Artists’ General Benevolent 
Institution might help the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund to their mutual advantage. When a young 
artist in temporary distress or difficulties went 
to the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 
and obtained relief, the officials of that institu- 
tion might urge him to join the Artists’ Annuity 
Fund, so that by paying a small premium he 
would put himself in a position to be above the 
necessity of receiving charity ; for the members 
of the Artists’ Annuity Fund did not receive 
charity: they only received what they had laid 
by or assured for a rainy day. He invited the 
General Benevolent Institution to urge the 
claims of the Artists’ Annuity Fund in that way, 
for the existence of that fund had doubtless pre- 
vented a great many applications being made 
to the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 
for relief. The same observation applied to the 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund, whose fifty-eight 
widows and numerous children must have gone 
to the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution 
but for the existence of the Artists’ Benevolent. 
Fund. In going over the cases relieved, in con- 
junction with the excellent honorary secretary 
of the fund, Mr. C. J. Dimond (to whom the 
gratitude of artists was due, as he had for years 
given his time and talents to the affairs of the 
fund without having a single personal object to 
serve, merely following in the footsteps of his 
excellent father), and the secretary, Mr. Lambton 
Young (who also worked hard in the cause), he 
had met with some notable examples of the 
value of the work the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund was doing. In one instance there 
were two rising artists, who joined the 
Annuity Fund about the same time. When they 
had paid but one yearly premium they were 
both cut off by typhoid fever, and their widows 
and children had ever since been in receipt of 
the relief afforded by the Benevolent Fund. 
Then, again, there was another distressing case 
of a sculptor who, finding that a work by him 
had been rejected at the Royal Academy, 
returned to his studio and killed himself with a 
modelling tool. His wife, together with a large 
number of children, came upon the Fund, 
and had since been in the receipt of 20I. 
per annum and 6l. per annum for each 
child. Last year, a painter, from the very 
same cause, lost his reason and died. His 
widow was now in receipt of the benefits of 
the Fund. Now he (the Chairman) was not 
impeaching the Royal Academy by the mention 
of these two instances. It was utterly im- 
possible for the Academy to accept every work 
sent in, and it was quite possible that neither 
of the works in question deserved the honour 
of acceptance; but, at any rate, the selecting 
body, knowing the sad results that might 
follow rejection, should give the most careful 
consideration to every work coming before 
them. They had an enormous monopoly, and 
they should use it wisely. The fight for 
life at the present time amongst artists was 
very real and terrible. Our great men, and 
even our fashionable men, received very large 
prices for their works, and were making large 
fortunes; but it was impossible to shut one’s 
eyes to the fact that there were, not merely 
scores, but hundreds of artists, men and 
women, whose whole life was a struggle. 
They loved their art too much to leave it for 
some calling which might bring them more 
financial reward. Let all who were able come 
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in due time and join the Artists’ Annuity Fund, 


and let artists and the public generally come to 


the aid of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, so that 
the widows and children bereft of their husbands 
and fathers might be something like adequately 
provided for. The 201. a year now paid to 
widows from the Fund, much as it was to them, 
was disgracefully inadequate, and the Council 
were most desirous, if the public would aid them, 
to increase it to at least 301. or 401. He appealed 
to those who had the means to aid them while 
living, instead of leaving their money to be 
given away in heaps by executors. The affairs 
of the society were administered in the most 
economical manner. 

The toast having been drunk with enthu- 
siasm, 

Mr. C. J. Dimond, the hon. sec., made a brief 
statement of the working of the society, and 
appealed for increased subscriptions. The 
Council did not ask so much for large individual 
subscriptions (though, of course, they were very 
acceptable) as for an increase in the numbers 
of those who would subscribe a small sum 
annually. There had lately come upon the 
Benevolent Fund three widows, one of them 
having fourteen children. 

Mr. Hawksley, C.E., proposed “The Royul 
Academy.” He said he believed it was usual, in 
proposing that toast, for the speaker to com- 
mence with a description of the wall-paintings 
of the Egyptians, then to pass to the sculpture 
of Phidias, and then, after descending to Titian 
and Michelangelo, to dash his brains out against 
the rocks ahead of the present day. He should, 
however, on the present occasion, take a different 
course by alluding to good old King George III., 
who, he believed, gave the Academy their 
charter. The old king was not generally 
credited with much wisdom, but nevertheless he 
did a great many wise things, which we in the 
present day did not sufficiently appreciate. He 
(the speaker) had travelled a good deal, had 
been in all the capitals of Europe, and had seen 
their academies and galleries of arts, but he had 
never seen anything anywhere which, in his 
judgment, could compare with the annual exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy. He attributed 
the growth of art excellence in England very 
much to the example set by the Academy, and 
had it not been for those abominable trade 
unions, which had hindered the development 
of much in this country, he believed that there 
would be nothing within the domain of the four 
departments of art which we could not do in 
this country. In his opinion, art was never 
better represented by the Royal Academy than 
it was at the present time. With the toast he 
coupled the name of Mr. Forbes Robertson. 

Mr. Forbes Robertson said that as a lover of art 
he felt honoured at having his name associated 
with the Royal Academy, which by common 
consent represented the best art of the country; 
for whatever a country said was its best, was its 
best, in spite of Parliamentary commissions or 
anything else. 

Mr. Lambton Young, the secretary, then an- 
nounced a list of subscriptions and donations, 
among which were included 105/. from the Queen, 
581. from the members of the Artists’ Annuity 
Fund, and 501. from Miss Landseer, the total 
amount being nearly 6001. 

Mr. Carter proposed “The President and 
Members of the Artists’ Annuity Fund,” coupled 
with the name of Mr. J. H. Mole, who, in respond- 
ing, expressed regret that the president of the 
Annuity Fund, Mr. Lumb Stocks, R.A., was un- 
avoidably absent. 

Mr. W. Cave Thomas, in proposing the health 
of the Chairman, expressed regret at the absence 
of Lord Ronald Gower, whom he looked upon as 
having a message of art to the nobility. He 
referred eloquently to the services of the Chair- 
man in terms too laudatory for these columns. 

Mr. Godwin, in responding, maintained that 
the Art-Union of London, to which Mr. Cave 
Thomas had referred, had been of the very 
greatest service to art and artists, and had spent 
more than 400,000l. in purchasing and pro- 
ducing works of art. Not one penny of that 
sum would ever have been spent in art and for 
the benefit of artists but for the Art-Union of 
London. Many an artist of celebrity dated his 
first step towards fame to the purchase of his 
works by the Art-Union of London., Moreover, 
the Art-Union had, by the dissemination of good 
art at home and in the colonies, done much to 
promote the love of art among the public, and, 
therefore, to create a demand for it. 

Dr. Howell, of New York, in proposing “The 
Honorary Physicians and Medical Officers,” 


spoke of the natural sympathies subsisting 
between artists and medical men, and said that 
in the course of his experience he had never 
known a medical man to accept any sort of fee 
from any kind of artist. 

Mr. Dimond proposed “ The Artists’ General 
Benevolent Institution, and the other Societies 
connected with the Fine Arts,” coupled with the 
name of Mr. J. Absolon. 

Mr. Absolon, in reply, made acknowledgment 
of the good work done by the Art-Union of 
London. 

Due honour having been done to the last toast 
on the list, “The Ladies,’ the proceedings 
terminated. 

During the evening a selection of music was 
given under the direction of Mr. Lawler, who 
was assisted by Miss Annie Sinclair, Miss 
Adelaide Newton, Miss Bernard (at the piano- 
forte), and Mr. Henry Guy. 





“SYDNEY.” 


Sir,—The article in your number of March 
23rd headed “ Sydney,” and signed “‘ Gargoyle,” 
has so many inaccurate or unfounded state- 
ments and inferences, upon the subject it pur- 
ports to expound, that, for the sake of truth, I 
ask from you an equal privilege of contradiction 
or explanation. I propose, however, to deal only 
with a few salient points, which will sufficiently 
exemplfy what remains. 

1. Your correspondent’s statement, that “ we 
can proceed four or five miles up either George- 
street, Pitt-street, Castlereagh-street, or Eliza- 
beth-street, from this point,” is an exaggeration 
of the size both of streets and city. George- 
street is not much more than about two miles 
long, nor, even if Paramatta-street be added, 
would it reach more than another mile. Pitt- 
street, Castlereagh-street, and Elizabeth-street 
are each much shorter than George-street. 

2. Your correspondent says, ‘“ For some miles 
the pathways are flagged with the same dis- 
integrating stone as that with which the better 
buildings are erected.” This, and other state- 
ments, having reference to the streets, seem to 
imply that no other stone is used, whereas the 
fact is that most of the main streets are toler- 
ably well macadamised, while the others are 
frequently neglected, and only paved in a few 
places. 

8. By the statements about water, it is left 
to be inferred that the only water consumed in 
Sydney for drinking, and most other purposes, 
is mainly, if not entirely, derived from the roofs 
of houses, and that no underground drainage 
exists. Now, it surely argues ignorance of his 
subject, that the writer should not be aware 
that Sydney is abundantly, even if not quite 
sufficiently, supplied with water, used as well 
for watering the streets as for house purposes, 
by a system of pipes connected with water- 
works at Botany, some eight miles distant, for 
which rates are imposed and levied, through the 
Municipal Corporation; and moreover, that an 
extensive system of underground drainage has 
been in operation for many years. It is true 
that, from faults of management or con- 
struction, the one system occasionally interferes 
with the other, and that deterioration of the 
water intended for household purposes has 
been the consequence. But the mischief has 
not been general, and endeavours have been 
made, both by the central and local authorities, 
to apply remedies, which I have no reason to 
believe have failed of their intended effect. 

4, It will surprise many entomologists, 
colonial no less than European, to learn that 
among other insects enumerated, “ dragonflies 
are terrible pests, and send many bimana back 
to the northern part of the empire.” Dragon- 
flies are certainly not common in the streets of 
Sydney. And I have never heard of the hos- 
tility of these insects to man or beast being of 
such a character as to drive any one even from 
the neighbourhood of the pools, where in summer 
they sometimes congregate and hover in con- 
siderable numbers. 

5. In the following paragraph :—‘ The Govern- 
ment is giving free passages to cabinetmakers, 
carpenters, bricklayers, blacksmiths, masons, 
plasterers, brickmakers, navvies, bricklayers’ 
labourers, and farm labourers. It was giving 
them also to engine fitters and drivers, foundry- 
men, weavers, and a host of other useless men 
in a colony, and there is no doubt that hundreds 
in this last category would be glad if there 
were any workhouses in the colonies. Many 





of them were sent out to country towns 





——>>= 
when there was nothing but the cultivat; 
of the soil for them to be employed a 1 
there is much untruth, both direct and "a 
ferential. The Government of New South Wales 
is not giving,—has never given,—free pass 

to emigrants or labourers of any class whatg, 
ever. A passage to the colony at present costg 
to every emigrant, pronounced eligible by myself 
or the emigration officer, 2l., from which g 
deduction may be made for bedding and utengijy 
furnished at the expense of the Government, 
and which become the property of the emigrant, 
The emigration, upon the conditions above 
specified, of miners and certain classes of 
mechanics, has been lately discouraged, becansg 
the demand had begun to fall short of the 
supply in these cases. But it is not true that 
“many,”—or any,—of such emigrants, “wor 
sent out to country towns, where there wag 
nothing but the cultivation of the soil for them 
to be employed upon.” There are many other 
occupations in the country and throughout the 
colony for labourers “ to be employed upon" 
other than “the cultivation of the soil,” which 
is by no means an exclusive or even common 
occupation in any part of the colony, or one 
which affords employment to the largest number 
of labourers, as compared with others. But 
the demand for labour is in general so great, 
and the disposition of employers, in conse. 
quence, to accept general capacity and willing. 
ness to work in place of superior skill or 
experience so universal, that labouring men 
often find it to their advantage in the long run 
to change from one occupation to another in 
which even they may have had no previous 
training. 

6. The statement, with reference to any 
working man or woman, that “he has nothing 
to fall back upon, and he will put up with any 
brutal treatment from his master,” is absurdly 
untrue. As arule, so much has the servant his 
own way that masters are compelled to treat 
their servants with a civility, and even a defer. 
ence, which would be considered astonishing in 
England. No master, in fact, dare treat his 
servant otherwise, under penalty of not being 
able to obtain labour at all, or having to pay for 
it exorbitant prices. Dismissal is no punish. 
ment. Every servant knows well that even 
without a character or recommendation from 
any late or previous employer, he can find 
employment with much less difficulty than his 
master would have in supplying his place. 

WILLIAM FoRsTER, 
Agent-General for New South Wales, 








EMBANKMENTS OF THE THAMES. 
THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Ar the meeting on the 9th of April, Mr. 
Bateman, president, in the chair, the paper was 
“On the Embankments of the River Thames,” 
by Mr. Edward Bazalgette, C.E. ; 

The river Thames was the arterial drain for 
5,264 square miles. Its source in Gloucester 
shire was 330 ft. above the mean level of the 
sea. It traversed 210 miles, and was tidal te 
Teddington-lock. In dry weather the discharge 
was about 470 million gallons daily. Its waters 
had been prevented from overflowing large 
tracts of land by embankments formed under 
various Acts of Parliament. The removal of 
Old London, Westminster, and Blackfriars 
bridges had enabled the tide to ebb and - 
more freely, by which the navigable channe 
had been deepened. The width of the river 
was, however, still very variable. Above South- 
wark Bridge it was 670 ft. wide, and the water- 
way between the piers of that bridge was = 
600 ft. At Hungerford Bridge, before the 
formation of the Victoria Embankment, - 
width was 1,340 ft., whilst opposite Millheat 
was only 610 ft., increased to nearly double = 
width at Battersea. Mud banks had form 
along the foreshore, and between Westminster 
and Blackfriars about 27 acres of mud were 
exposed at low water on the north side. _ pa 

The first commissioners for embanking 
Thames were eppointed in 1367. Acts for - 
structing embankments and improving the na 
gation were passed in the reigns of Henry o~ 
and of Elizabeth. Sir Christopher Wren - 
posed an embankment from the Temple to os 
Tower, after the Fire of London in 1666. 
Frederick Trench and Mr. Martin — = 
similar embankments. In 1840 Mr. — 
Walker laid down a line for a northern emba 
ment for the corporation of London, to be 
4 ft. above Trinity high water. His line 
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levels had since been adopted. Various Parlia- 
mentary commissions and committees had con- 
‘dered the subject. In 1862, an Act was 
sid®vned by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
for the formation of the Victoria Embankment 
from Westminster to Blackfriars Bridge. In 
1863, another Act was passed for the construc- 
tion a the Albert Embankment from West- 
minster to Vauxhall Bridge. And, lastly, in 
1968, the Act for the Chelsea Embankment, 
from Chelsea Hospital to Battersea Bridge, was 
sanctioned. These embankments comprised 
about three miles and a half of river wall, and 
had reclaimed 52 acres of land. 

The length of the Victoria Embankment was 
about three-quarters of a mile, and the area 
reclaimed was 374 acres. The roadway was 
100 ft. wide from Westminster to Blackfriars 
Bridge, and was continued nearly all the way 
from thence to the Mansion House of a width of 
70 ft. The cost of the embankment had been 
1,200,0001.,|besides 450,000. paid forthe purchase 
of property. The tides now rose higher than in 
former years. On the 15th of November, 1875, 
the tide was 17 ft. 1 in., and in January, 1877, 
it was 16 ft. 6 in. above datum. This had been 
attributed to the formation of the embank- 
ments; but it was ascertained that the cause 
was chiefly due to the removal of the old bridges 
and of other obstructions. This embankment 
was formed with a sewer and a subway for gas 
and water pipes in the retaining wall. The 
subway was 7 ft. 6 in. in height and 9 ft. in 
width, and the sewer varied from 7 ft. 9 in. to 
8 ft. 3in.in diameter. The batter of the wall 
was slightly curved, and the wall was faced 
with granite, fine-axed, up to high-water line, 
and moulded above that level. There were 
steamboat piers and landing-places at various 
points. The Metropolitan District Railway had 
been constructed along the whole of this em- 
pankment, the level of the rails being 17} ft. 
below the surface of the roadway, which was 
supported by iron girders. The foundations of 
the embankment varied in depth with the 
nature of the ground; but were 32} ft. below 
Trinity high water. They were formed partly 
behind whole-tide timber-dams driven into the 
clay, as previously described by Mr. Ridley 
(Min. of Proc. Inst. C.E., vol. xxxi., p. 3), and 
partly behind wrought-iron caissons, the caissons 
being used in bad ground, and near to the 
bridges and around the landing-piers. The 
clay was reached at about 28 ft. below Ordnance 
datum; but near Wéstminster Bridge it was 32 ft. 
deep. The level of the foreshore sloped from 
6 ft. above to 7 ft. below datum. The founda- 
tions were carried down to 20 ft. below 
datum; they rested mostly on the clay, and 
were formed of Portland cement concrete up to 
12 ft. 6in. below datum, at which level the 
brickwork commenced. The bottom portions of 
the iron caisson cofferdams were filled with 
concrete, and left in the ground permanently, 
and the piles of the wooden cofferdams were cut 
off under water at various levels, in both cases 
to protect the toe of the wall. The upper por- 
tions of the caissons were in half rings, and 
were capable of being used several times. When 
bolted together, these rings formed an oval 
12 ft. 6 in. in length by 7 ft. wide in the 
centre. The rings were 7 ft. 6 in. deep, and 
were made of #-in. and }-in. wrought-iron 
plates. The lowest ring of each caisson was 
of cast iron, weighing about 32 cwt., and it had 
& cutting edge at the bottom. The caissons 
were bolted together longitudinally, and strips 
of felt Tendered the joint watertight. These 
dams, like the timber dams, were supported by 
timber shoring from the land side, and the 
upper portions of the dams consisted of half 
caissons only, by which a considerable saving 
was effected. In each caisson there was a 
sluice, worked from the top, for admitting or 

ischarging the tidal waters. The caissons were 
sunk by weighting them, and excavating within 
them by three methods: 1st, by men working 
inside, the water being kept down by pumping ; 
2ndly, by men working within, the water being 
excluded by pneumatic pressure ; and 3rdly, by 
& telescopic dredger, the water being allowed 
to rise and fall within the cylinders. By the 
first plan 6 cubic yards, by the second 5°31 
cubic yards, and by the third 10 cubic yards of 
material were excavated per diem. Again, 
according to the first system, a cylinder was 
— hag an average in eight days and a third, 
the labour cost 14s. 6d. per cubic yard. By 

second, a cylinder was sunk 20 ft. in 


eleven days and:a half, and the labour cost 12s. 
Per cubic yard. By the third, a cylinder was 


\driven and caulked. 


sunk in less time at a cost of 8s. per cubic yard 


for labour. 


The Albert Embankment was about 4,800 ft. 


‘long, and -was similar.in elevation to the Victoria 
| Embankment. 
ynor subway behind it. The foundations were 
‘carried to a depth of 30 ft. below Trinity high 
| water, and the wall was formed behind a whole- 


It had, however, neither sewer 


tide timber dam, partly of single piles closely 
Opposite Millbank the 
river had been widened for a length of 800 ft. 
from 600 ft. to 720 ft. Good foundations for 
this embankment were more easily reached than 
on the other side. Part of the embankment 
wall was formed of concrete insteud of brick- 
work, and the whole was faced with granite. 
The works cost 309,0001. 

The Chelsea Embankment was commenced in 
July. 1871, and completed in May, 1874. It 
extended from Battersea Bridge to Chelsea 
Hospital, and was upwards of three-quarters of 
a mile in length. The wall was composed of 
Portland cement concrete, faced with hammer- 
dressed granite. It had a sewer from 5 ft. 9in. 
to 6 ft. 9 in. in diameter behind it, conveying 
the sewage from Hammersmith to the Western 
Pumping-station. It had reduced the width of 
the river from 850 ft. to 700 ft., and had re- 
claimed 94 acres of foreshore. The roadway 
was 70 ft. wide, and 5 ft. above Trinity high 
water. The foundations were carried to 10 ft. 
below Ordnance datum, or 4 ft. under low- 
water spring tides, and they were put in behind 
a half-tide dam. A trench was dredged, and 
concrete blocks were bedded upon the ground at 
low water up to 3 ft.3 in. belowdatum. Above 
this level the concrete was filled in and bonded 
with the granite facing. The cost of this work, 
including the low-level sewer and roadway, was 
134,000/. The introduction of concrete in lieu 
of brickwork had effected a saving of about 
21,000). A short length of this embankment, 
opposite Cadogan Pier, settled in consequence 
of the removal of some piles, which formed 


part of the old pier, in front of it. The wall had | 
since been underpinned from the land side, and 


its toe protected by sheet piling. 








NEW GLASGOW ACADEMY. 


Tue edifice now in course of erection under 
the auspices of “The New Glasgow Academy 
Company (Limited),” is being pushed forward 
with unusual rapidity. The old academy in 
Elmbank-street was last year sold to the Glas- 
gow School Board, and several of the share- 
holders, together with a number of former 
pupils, met, and afterwards decided to form 
themselves into a company for the erection of a 
new institution on the old basis. A site was 
procured on the Great Western-road, near 
Kelvin Bridge, and Messrs. H. & D. Barclay, 
West Regent-street, were selected as the archi- 
tects for the new undertaking. The capital, 
which was registered on the 18th of October last, 
is 30,000/., in 3,000 shares of 101. each. While the 
foundations were in course of preparation, esti- 
mates for the buildings were procured, and 
ultimately a contract for the whole work was 
entered into with Mr. Robert Whyte, joiner and 
builder, who is bound under heavy penalties to 
have it all completed by the 15th of August 
next. On the other hand, the contractor will be 
entitled to a premium should the work be 
finished at an earlier date. The extent of the 
ground acquired by the company, at a cost of 
20,0001., is 24,285 square yards, or about five 
acres, and nearly in the centre stands the exten- 
sive structure, which, judging from appearances, 
the contractor will have no difficulty in com- 
pleting within the stipulatedtime. As affording 
some indication of the rapidity with which the 
building is being pushed forward, it may be 
mentioned that the masons’ work was only com- 
menced in the middle of December last, and the 
structure was ready for roofing on the 18th of 
February. A special feature in connexion with 
the edifice is the fact that owing to the site con- 
sisting of what is known as “ made-up” ground, 
the foundations have not been excavated, but 
built upon the surface, scarcely a turf having 
been removed. The result, so far as can be 
ascertained, is successful, the structure 
apparently standing with as firm a stability 
as though the site consisted of natural 
ground. The materials used in the foundation 
were hard-burned brick set in Portland cement, 
the whole being firmly bound together girder- 
fashion by means of timber and iron beams. 
The breadth of base to the outer walls is 11 ft. 





The structure of the foundation rises 9 ft. above 
the surface, while the design of the foundation 
is well carried out. In imparting dignity of pro- 
portion to the exterior, advantage has been 
taken of the interior to construct a spacious 
drill-hall, open in the centre to the roof of the 
building, a height of 60ft. Outside the founda- 
tion walls, on three sides, the structure will 
be provided with a verandah to serve as a play- 
shed for the pupils. The exterior arrangement 
of the building is square, its somewhat plain 
appearance being relieved by Grecian facades, 
while its dimensions will be 100 ft. on each side. 
The main entrance is on the west side, approached 
by a new street, a broad flight of steps com- 
municating with the level of the main floor. 
The pupils will enter by two doors situated north 
and south on the playground level. The two 
main floors, with 18 ft. height of ceiling, will 
afford accommodation exceeding that of the old 
Academy, while an additional floor, with 16 ft. 
height of ceiling, is provided in view of exten- 
sion. The interior will be divided into twenty- 
four apartments, the dimensions varying from 
25 ft. by 20 ft. to 90 ft. by 30 ft., besides drill- 
hall and gymnasium. Entrance to the two 
main floors is obtained from broad galleries, to 
be fitted with glass-cases for museum purposes, 
and the whole of which is commanded froma 
window in the head-master’s room. Fresh and 
warm air is to be supplied to all the rooms by 
mechanical contrivance. It is intended to plant 
the banks of the Kelvin, which surround the 
playground, with shrubs, while palisading with 
wire-netting will afford protection next the 
river. As the whole of the site will not be 
required for the purposes of the Academy, the 
directors expect in due time to sell or let 
portions of it, with a due regard to securing the 
amenities of the place. As above indicated, 
Mr. Whyte is the contractor for the whole work, 
and Mr. Wilson under him for the masons’ work. 
The other tradesmen are Messrs. Brown & Gray, 
plumbers; A. & D. Mackay, slaters; Stewart &. 
Co., Edinburgh, plasterers; and W. Meikle & 
Son, glaziers. 








THE LATE MR. ROCHEAD, ARCHITECT. 


WE mentioned in our last the death of this 
architect, much esteemed in Scotland. A few 
more particulars will doubtless interest some of 
our readers. Mr. Rochead was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1814. Having a taste for drawing, he 
decided on architecture as his profession, and, 
at the age of sixteen, entered the office of the 
late David Bryce, R.S.A. On the termination 
of a seven years’ apprenticeship there, he was 
appointed principal draughtsman in Messrs. 
Harst & Moffat’s office, Doncaster, where he 
remained about two years. In 1840 he gained 
the first premium, amongst 150 competitors, for 
a design for a proposed Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral at Belfast. Commencing business in 
Glasgow in the following year, he resided there 
till 1870. During these thirty years, commis. 
sions of important character were entrusted to 
him, and, animated by great zeal in his profes- 
sion, he took part in numerous public compe- 
titions. For the design of St. John’s Free Church, 
Glasgow, there was a keen competition between 
George Kemp, architect of the Scott Monument, 
and Mr. Rochead, whose design was preferred. 
During the building of Free Churches conse- 
quent on the Disruption, his reputation as an 
ecclesiastical architect spread throughout Scot- 
land, and considering the comparatively back- 
ward state of Gothic church architecture at that 
time, he may be said to have exhibited advanced 
study of Medieval art in such works as in the 
West End Church, Glasgow, the Parish Church,. 
Renfrew, and St. Mary’s Free Church, Albany- 
street, Edinburgh. His treatment of Roman 
architecture, perhaps finer in its way, was 
exemplified in the Bank of Scotland, George- 
square, Glasgow, and his beautiful design for 
the Glasgow University, exhibited in the Royal 
Scottish Academy a few years ago. Numerous 
large and picturesque mansion-houses in the 
Scottish baronial style, including Knock Castle, 
West Shandon, Blair Vaddoch, and Sillerbut 
Hall, Hawick, were erected from his plans. The 
Wallace Monument on Abbey Craig, Stirling, 
was also built from a design by Mr. Rochead, 
after two extensive competitions, in both of 
which he wassuccessful, latterly against seventy 
rivals. In 1870 the effects of nearly thirty 
years’ too arduous work had so far impaired 
Mr. Rochead’s health that he was prevailed 
upon to retire. He chose his native city for 
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quiet relaxation, and there he spent his last 
years among friends who admired and loved 
him, and by whom his generous nature and his 
ready felicitous manner of conversation will be 
long remembered. 

We may also mention that he won the 3001. 
prize in the War Office competition, London,— 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott occupying precisely 
the same position with regard to the Foreign 
Office. In all things Scottish he was an en- 
thusiast. Several years ago, Mr. Rochead be- 
came nervous and ill, and for a time practically 
retired from business. He then removed to 
Edinburgh, where he enjoyed the frequent 
society of one of his oldest and stanchest 
friends, the late Mr. Ballantine, author of the 
“ Gaberlunzie’s Wallet.” That warm-hearted 
man, and vigorous Scotch poet he has not been 
destined long to survive. Mr. Rochead has 
left, behind him a widow and grown-up family, 
together with a host of attached friends. 








CANAL BOATS. 


Every canal boat which is used as a dwelling 
will, after the 30th day of June next, be obliged 
to be registered, after inspection by a competent 
person, and the following are among the con- 
ditions which must be complied with, says the 
Lancet, before such registration will be granted. 

The boat shall contain a clean and weather- 
proof cabin, which shall be, if an after-cabin, of 
a capacity of not less than 180, and if a fore- 
cabin not less than 80 cubic feet, and shall 
possess means of ventilation other than by the 
door. One cabin at least shall possess a 
stove and a chimney. If the boat is meant 
for the conveyance of offensive cargo, then 
between the cargo and the cabin there shall 
be placed two bulkheads separated by a space 
of not less than 4 in., which space shall be open 
to the air, and shall be furnished with a pump 
to insure its ready and effectual cleansing. The 
number of persons who may dwell in a boat is 
so regulated that every person over twelve shall 
have at least 60, and every person under twelve 
at least 40 cubic feet of space. A cabin occupied 
as a sleeping-place by a husband and wife shall 
not be occupied by any other female person 
above the age of twelve, or by any other male 
person above the age of fourteen. A cabin 
occupied as a sleeping-place by a person of the 
male sex above the age of fourteen years shall 
not at any time be occupied as a sleeping-place 
by a person of the female sex above the age of 
twelve years, unless she be the wife of the male 
occupant. Every canal boat is to be properly 

.pumped out every twenty-four hours, and 
painted every three years. In case of serious 
illness occurring on board a boat, the master of 
the boat is required to notify the same to the 
sanitary authority of the district through which 
the boat happens to be, at the time, passing, 
and “in every case where a sanitary authority 
may have detained a canal boat for the cleansing 
and inspection thereof, the authority, before 
allowing the boat to proceed on its journey, 
shall obtain from the medical officer of health, 
or from some other legally qualified practitioner, 
a certificate to the effect that the boat has been 
duly cleansed and disinfected, and shall cause 
such certificate to be delivered to the master of 
the boat.” 








CONVERSION OF THE OLD BURIAL- 
GROUND, RED LION MARKET. 
MESSRS. SUTTON’S NEW GOODS DEPOT. 


Tue disused old burial-ground in Red Lion 
Market, Whitecross-street, St. Luke’s, which 
has been closed since the passing of the 
Metropolis Burial Grounds Act, is at present 
being turned to a profitable account, after 
having been for several years past a nuisance 
to the locality. The ground, which was private 
property, and never consecrated, has been 
purchased by Messrs. Sutton, the well-known 
railway carriers and agents, who have erected 
large warehouses, offices, and stables on the 
site. The buildings are to be used as a central 
depét for the reception of goods intended for 
despatch by the several railway companies 
having their termini in the metropolis. The 
ground covers an area of about an acre in 
extent, and the purchase-money is stated to 
be a little more than 12,0001. Before com- 
mencing the building it was necessary to make 
arrangements for the removal and re-interment 
of the coffins and remains buried in the grounds. 
It was known that very large numbers of the 





lower classes had been buried there during the 
many years the ground was open for interment, 
and the number of coffins to be removed was set 
down at little less than 100,000. Mr. Neighbour, 
the sanitary inspector of the parish, considered 
that it was undesirable to remove the remains 
to a distant cemetery, and, at his suggestion, 
Messrs. Sutton agreed to remove the coffins, 
and re-inter them in vaults at a considerable depth 
below the ground floor of the new building; and 
this has been carried out in what would seem 
to be a decent and satisfactory manner. On 
excavating the ground it was found that the 
graves were exceptionally deep, being carried 
to a depth of 30 ft., the blue clay being reached, 
and as many as twenty-five coffins were found 
in one grave. These haye all been re-interred 
in vaults under the new buildings, which stand 
on iron piers resting on the blue clay. Between 
the piers the earth has been dug out to the same 
level, and in the vaults beneath, the coffins have 
been laid about six tiers deep. After being so 
deposited, they have been covered over with 
8 ft. of the earth in which they were found, 
this being covered over with a concrete bed, 
2 ft. 6 in. in thickness. Above this concrete 
bed spring brick arches, covered over with 
asphalte, which forms the floor of the ware- 
houses. About 80,000 coffins have been removed 
and re-interred in the manner above described. 

The buildings cover a ground area of upwards 
of 10,000 superficial feet, being 140 ft. in length 
and 72 ft.in width. They are 36 ft. in height 
from the basement to the eaves, and are covered 
in with a roof in five bays, consisting of iron and 
wood. The buildings are two stories in height, 
in addition to a basement. The ground-floor 
forms one immense platform, where the goods 
will be received. The upper floor consists partly 
of warehouse room and partly of offices for con- 
ducting the business of the firm. The elevations 
of the building, enclosing the iron piers and 
columns, are of stock brick, the main frontage 
being to Golden-lane, out of the Barbican, which 
will be the principal entrance for the vans. The 
buildings have already been covered in, and it 
is expected that the depdt will be completed 
and opened for business in the course of a few 
weeks. 

Mr. Bentley, of John-street, Adelphi, is the 
architect, and Messrs. Clarke & Bracey, of 
Coleman-street, City, are the contractors. The 
whole of the ironwork has been supplied by 
Messrs. Moreland & Co., of Old-street. 








THE SALE OF CREMORNE GARDENS. 


PREPARATORY to laying out the grounds form- 
ing Cremorne Gardens for building upon, a sale 
of the miscellaneous effects, consisting of every- 
thing belonging to the establishment, with the 
exception of the various buildings themselves, 
has been going forward during the past week, 
closing only on Monday in the present week 
with the sale of the statuary and other property 
in the grounds, including a very large number 
of iron seats and other like effects. The pro- 
perty disposed of since the opening of the sale 
on Monday week was of the most varied 
character, and included, amongst other articles, 
the fittings, machinery, and scenery of all the 
four theatres on the grounds, together with the 
theatrical wardrobe, consisting of upwards of 
6,000 dresses, which formed an interesting 
feature of the sale. The materials of the build- 
ings will be sold separately. They include the 
erections of the four theatres, the grand ball- 
room, hotel, firework gallery, several bars, a 
large number of grottos, together with the 
various outbuildings, in addition to a large 
quantity of growing timber, consisting of several 
hundreds of trees, many of which are of great 
size and girth. Some of them are said to be 
upwards of 100 years of age, and to have been 
on the grounds many years before Lord Cre- 
morne, the Irish peer, whose suburban residence 
it was, disposed of it for the purposes to which 
it has now been applied for upwards of thirty 
years. The gardens were first opened in 1847, 
and in 1860 were enlarged by the addition of 
grounds belonging to the Ashburnham family. 
A few weeks will now suffice for dismantling 
the whole, and Cremorne will be an institution 
of the past, to be succeeded by a new uprising 
of bricks and mortar. A large notice-board at 
the entrance announces that the Cremorne and 
Ashburnham estates are to be let on building 
leases. We understand that they will be laid 
out under the superintendence of Mr. Scrivenor, 
of Norfolk-street, Strand. 
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THE TEMPLE AT PHILG, 


S1r,—In Professor Erasmus Wilson’ 
“* Cleopatra’s Needle,” referring to the meat 
hypethral temple at Philo, he states 1 
“Here also may be seen an elegant and ich 
resque hypexthral or roofless temple, ieee ‘ 
were many of the temples of Egypt, to the bie 
vault of the firmament.” Is not this an pba 
I know of no Egyptian temples open to the s a 
The courts in them were, of course, uNcove ~ 
and that they were intended to be s0 ig sho 
by the existence of the usual cavetto pone 
as a crowning member to the walls or cole. 
nades. This, however, is not the case with the 
temple above referred to by Professor Wilso f 
The depth of its cornice above the dieg of the 
columns is about 6ft. The inside face of the 
same, to a depth of 3 ft., is set back 9 in, (as if 
to receive the usual stone slabs which roof.in 
Egyptian temples), below which and over the 
centres of each of the three columns on either 
side are mortise-holes, sunk to the same depth 
formed for the reception of some supporti : 
members. These latter are usually in stone, th 
this particular temple however, there are no 
internal columns, and the bearing (about 25 ft.) 
would be too great to admit of the use of stone ; 
besides which, the mortise-holes are only from 
14 in. to 16 in. square, so that the only alterna. 
tive would be to use wooden beams. Their 
entire disappearance after a lapse of some 2,000 
years is not surprising ; but the traces of their 
probable existence are too palpable to allow of 
the term hypethral being still attached to this 
temple. There is also a great improbability 
that such a building (erected probably for the 
assembling and formation of processions to the 
main temple) would in the hot climate of Nubia 
be constructed without a roof. 

R. Pent Spiers, 








HANDSWORTH WOODHOUSE, 
NEAR SHEFFIELD. 


THE new church of St. James is now complete; 
and awaiting a formal dedication and opening 
by the Archbishop of York. It is in the Geo. 
metrical style, and has been built from the 
designs and under the immediate superin- 
tendence of Messrs. Innocent & Brown, archi- 
tects, Sheffield. It consists of a nave, south 
aisle, south-west porch, chancel, and south-east 
organ-chamber and vestry. The walling gene- 
rally is of Dunsford Bridge stone, and the 
dressings are from the quarries at Treeton, near 
Rotherham. The south-west porch is a good 
feature; and a unique one is the triple bell- 
turret over the chancel-arch, and which has 4 
spirelet pleasantly contrived in the central part 
of it. The roofs are of steep pitch, and covered 
with blue Welsh slates, surmounted by a red 
crease. The copings of the gables are crowned 
upon their apices by worked foliated crosses in 
stone. The grouping of the building, especially 
from the south-east point of view, is very happy- 
The doors, which are oak upon pitch-pine frames, 
have good wrought-iron hinge-work, and the 
effect of this is heightened by its being gilded. 
The aisle is divided from the nave by @ bold 
arcade of four bays, the columns together 
with their bases and capitals being circular. 
There are clearstory windows over the 
but the wall on the north side is not pierced to 
correspond, having only windows under. The 
aisles and approaches to the body of the church 
are laid with red and black Staffordshire tiles; 
the chancel- floor, however, is of encaustic 
tiles, by Messrs. Maw, of Broseley, and encaustic 
tiles line the east wall up to the string under 
the window. There is a Wwell-moulded chan 
arch, and the chancel itself is approached by & 
couple of steps in Greenmoor stone; there 18 & 
further rise of three more steps in the same 
material upon nearing the sanctuary. The 
roofs are of timber, — that of the chancel 
panelled and boarded; in the nave, plaste 
within the purlins; and the aisle roof is @ lean- 
to of somewhat uncommon construction. There 
are good east and west windows of tir 
lights, and the church is heated by hot aif 
The font partakes of a quatrefoil form, and is 
made in its entirety from a block of Treeton 
stone. It stands close by the south-e 
entrance. The seating in the nave and @ : 
and the organ-case and screen, are of pitch. 
pine. The chancel fittings are entirely 
Riga oak. The stalls have carved ends rn 
terminations, and open fronts; the altar-tab 
and its re-table are carved with symbolical forms 
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iage. The pulpit stands upon a moulded 
ponies 30 fr, and, like the other fittings, 
is of oak. These fittings have been carried out 
by Mr. Harry Hems. The contractors for the 
works were Messrs. Greenwood & Son, of 
Handsworth Woodhouse, and Mr. Spink, of 
Sheffield, has done the ordinary joiner's work. 








THE BASE OF THE OBELISK. 


S1r,—We were told that we were to have a 
very interesting discussion at the Institute on 
obelisks last Monday evening, and that it would 
¢urn mainly on the question, what sort of base 
was to be put under the obelisk about to be 

laced on the Thames Embankment. 

Those who attended under that supposition 
have certainly some little right to complain, 
considering what really did happen. In the 
first place, we learned, at the outset, that so far 
from coming to consult the opinions of the archi- 
tects, the “ promoters” of the obelisk were only 
going to tell us what they had decided to do, and 
the time for criticism was past. We had, there- 
fore, only to sit as learners and approvers,—a 
position which those who took part in the pro- 
ceedings certainly seemed to accept very meekly, 
for the most part. We learned, then, with the 
assistance of a model, that the obelisk is to 
stand on a base copied from the existing base of 
the companion obelisk at Alexandria, which is 
still in existence, and consists of a square block 
mounted on three steps; with the difference 
that the sides of the surbase are to be sloped 
parallel with the lines of the obelisk; but in 
the main we were to understand that this was 
the correct thing. Now, as I believe it to be 
entirely incorrect both architecturally and 
archeologically, I shall be glad if you will 
give me space for a remark or two which it 
was impossible to make at the meeting, as the 
discussion was brought to a sudden and unex- 
pected close before, in fact, there had been any 
real discussion “ at all at all.” 

Archzologically, it has been an actual common- 
place for fifty years past that the Alexandrian 
obelisk stands on a Roman base. This conclusion, 
with the reasons for it, is given in the great work 
on Egypt by the French savans who accompanied 
the Egyptian expedition of Napoleon. The 
testimony of M. Saint-Genis (“ingénieur de 
ponts et chaussées”’) is in this wise: that the 
obelisk rests on a block of granite about 6 ft. 

high by 9 ft. wide, which was supported in turn 
by three steps running round it. The base of 
the obelisk is broken,* and is kept in its place 
on the block by some masonry which fills up its 
inequalities, and renders it stable. The steps 
are of granite and are ancient, but neither they 
nor the surbase have any hieroglyphics. The 
masonry (supporting the angles of the obelisk) 
appears more modern. Allthese characteristics 
seem to me, says M. Saint-Genis, to prove that 
the whole substructure of the obelisk was made 
by the Ptolemies; or the obelisk may have 
been overturned in ancient times, and set up 
again by the Arabs or Greeks of the lower 
empire, who made a basement for it in their 
own style. He adds that it “certainly was not 
built by the ancient Egyptians as we see it.” 
This was in print more than half a century 
Since, and is, as I know from conversation with 
Egyptian archeologists, accepted as a matter 
of course by them; but neither Mr. Dixon nor 
his critics seemed aware of it. Zoéga, whose 
Work is the central one on the subject even now, 
entirely confirms this view.t But there is 
really a very strong confirmation of it in the 
way in which the obelisk is introduced in the 
ancient Egyptian hieroglyphics, where it is 
always an upright stele upon a low square base, 
without a hint of steps; and in one of the 
ogra papyri which are hung in frames on 
Me stairs near the print-room in the British 
P Useum, ig @ representation of two obelisks 
ag side by side, with the same simple square 
thee 4 good deal lower than its width; while 
Pr © 18 certainly not a shadow of evidence for 
wan — the base in any real Egyptian 
athe understand that Mr. Dixon relies also 

“ © precedent of the Heliopolis obelisk, which, 
—2ys, is still standing on its original base, 

This breakage, from which our own and other obelisks 


have suffered was i i i 

Bag > obviously owing to the mistake of 
+e mod ” base near the ona in order to insert 
ments are, “ Quantum enim colligere est ¢ monu- 
obelises © © novissimorum peregrinatorum relationibus, 
quadrato, «i rpto modo infixi fuere stylobate humili 
sub-rotund Ve plinthum appellare mavis, modo toro alicui 
dlevata," ©, CW Honnumquam subdita fuit plinthus parum 
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and has two steps beneath the plinth. A refer- 
ence to even so accessible an authority as 
Murray’s “ Handbook to Egypt” (which, as is 
well known, was written by Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson) might have warned him against 
trusting to this. He (Wilkinson) there says, 
“the base of the obelisk rests upon two slabs, 
which apparentiy formed part of the paved 
dromos, and were not to be regarded as pedes- 
tals or plinths.” This view is confirmed ina 
curious manner by the testimony of an Arab 
traveller, Abd-el-Latyf, who visited Heliopolis in 
1190, and whose account is quoted by Mariette 
Bey (“ Monuments of Upper Egypt,” page 65). 
He says, “ In this city are found the two famous 
obelisks called Pharaoh’s two Needles. These 
obelisks consist of a square base, 6 cubits long 
and 6 cubits wide, and of the same height, rest- 
ing firmly on its foundation. Above this base 
rises a square 'column_of pyramidal form,” &c. 
Not a word of steps. 

» Now, if the steps were any improvement, this 
would not matter so much; but they are quite 
the reverse, being manifestly out of keeping 
with Egyptian architectural feeling in a work 
of this kind, and also positively injurious in 
another way, by suggesting (in a distant view) 
steps of ordinary size, and thereby dwarfing the 
scale of the whole thing. 

The sloping of the lines of the surbase, fol- 
lowing those of the obelisk, has very little pre- 
cedent, and that little somewhat doubtful. 
Champollion in his drawings restored the Luxor 
obelisk in that way, but on mere conjecture. It 
would have, however, a happy effect if the set- 
off of the pedestal from the line of the obelisk 
were much less than it is in the model; as it is, 
the break is far too great, and the sloping line is 
so effectually cut by it, that it seems not worth 
while, so to speak, to carry it on again. A hint 
might be taken in regard to this from the base 
of the obelisk at Beneventum (set up in the 
eighteenth century), of which a very rough 
engraving is given by Zoéga, and which consists 
simply of a block “ out of the square,” but with 
lines carrying on the slope of the obelisk, with 
a very slight set-off at the foot of the obelisk, 
and another similar set-off half-way in the height 
of the block. It seems about the only modern 
base to an obelisk which has any real character 
about it. As to the Roman bases, with their 
cornices and scrolls, they are all impertinences. 

Those who are undertaking for the obelisk 
will do well to get some competent hand 
to arrange the details for them, for a more 
clumsy concern than the model as decided on, 
to bring before an assembly of architects, could 
hardly be desired. The big blocks of granite at 
each side are to be removed nearly down to the 
plinth line,* but, as shown in the model, they 
bore not the slightest relation to the pedestal of 
the obelisk—none of the heights ranged, and 
the two things might have come from different 
places, and had no necessary connexion with 
each other. The whole thing is really very 
simple. The centre block, which is to lift the 
obelisk clear of the balustrade line, should range 
with and correspond with the other two, and 
thus a connected appearance would be given to 
the whole, and the arrangement would appear 
as if designed from the first, instead of a piece 
of accident and jumbling. The real base of the 
obelisk would then come on the centre block, 
and a low plinth and a square surbase would 
suffice to raise it sufficiently, and would be in 
keeping with Egyptian traditions, which the 
proposed steps or “‘gradines” are not. As to 
the proposed modern sphinxes, with their pos- 
teriors turned to the public road, they are too 
ridiculous to be worth a word of serious com- 
ment. H. Heatucore STATHAM. 








Strike of Painters.—The men belonging to 
the Liverpool and Birkenhead Operative Painters’ 
Association, numbering about 1,600, struck work 
on Saturday. They had demanded an advance 
of 1d. per hour, which the masters had refused. 
They have been receiving 74d. per hour, and now 
ask 8}d. The Birkenhead men subsequently 
reduced their demand to 8d. per hour, but 
without avail, except with a few small em- 
ployers. 





* This appears to be made a great point of now; but 
when the present site was first prop in a letter to the 
Times, there was a great flourish of trumpets about its 
being “‘ flanked by the granite masses,” &c.; and it was 
only after the absurdity of burying the obelisk between 
two screens of granite was pointed out in your columns, 
that their removal was made such a merit, and those who 





i carrying it out seem to think they invented the idea,— 
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WORKMEN AND THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


| Tue following letter has been received by the 

Council of the Society of Arts from his Royal 
| Highness the Prince of Wales in reference to the 
forthcoming Paris Exhibition :— 


** Marlborough House, Pall-mall, 8. W., 
. 13th April, 1878, 

Sir,—As President of the Royal Commission for the 
Paris Exhibition, I am desirous of ascertaining what assist- 
ance can be given towards the visit of artisans, who might 
be delegated to examine and report upon the special techni- 
calities of the various industries which will be displayed at 
this Exhibition. 

Similar reports were made during the Paris Exhibition of 
1867, and the Society of Arts, always foremost in promoting 
such undertakings, took an important part in bringin 
together the very valuable documents which were published 
at that time. 

At the Vienna Exhibition, also, reports of a like nature 
were drawn up, and a small volume containing much inte- 
resting information was the result, 

In the present instance, having undertaken the responsi- 
bility of the executive arrang ts cc ted with the 
Paris Exhibition, I should be glad to hear that the Council 
of the Society of Arts find that it is in their power to co- 
operate with the Royal Commission in providing for the 
funds and organisation which will be necessary in order to 
carry out the object in view. 

The Royal Commission will contribute a sum of one 
hundred guineas out of the vote which has been placed at 
their disposal for the British section; and as a further 
ed of the interest which, in common with my colleagues, 

take in the promotion of these visits, I propose to request 
certain members of the Royal Commission to form them- 
selves into a Committee for the purpose of co-operating 
with the Council of the Society of Arts. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
AtBErt Epwarp P, 





To P. Le Neve Foster, Esq., 

Secretary of the Society of Arts.” 

The Council, at their meeting on Monday, ex- 
pressed their willingness to undertake the duties 
proposed by his Royal Highness, and to render 
such assistance as lay in their power to further 
the object in view. For this purpose they 
nominated a Committee to co-operate with the 
Committee appointed by his Royal Highness, 
and voted 100 guineas towards the expenses of 
the undertaking. 








BRITISH EXHIBITS AT THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


Messrs. GARDNER, Of Charing Cross, are send- 
ing several good specimens of their art-manu- 
facture in metals and pottery. Considering 
that this firm has hitherto refrained from seek- 
ing distinction as architectural metal-workers, 
we were scarcely prepared for some of their 
productions, which are decidedly architectural. 
A bronze lantern, filled with stained glass, and 
a pair of altar candlesticks, also in bronze, are 
conspicuous among their works. The lantern— 
in character somewhat German-—is octagonal on 
plan, surmounted by a foliated open canopy of 
tabernacle work. The panelling is formed with 
stained glass, the subjects being fac-similes ona 
reduced scale, selected from unique drawings, 
by Carter, of tapestry formerly in the House of 
Lords, which drawings are now in the possession 
of a member of the firm. 

Among lamps of many varieties, Messrs. 
Gardner have produced some good examples for 
suspension fromceilings. One of these is in what 
is known as the “‘ Adam” style, the coronz, the 
chains, and the sconces being modelled and 
finished with some delicacy, and in good taste, 
while the effect of the whole work, which is in 
oxidised silver and parcel-gilt, is graceful. In 
other lamps of the same style, suitable for 
dining-rooms, libraries, halls, conservatories, and 
staircases, Messrs. Gardner have combined with 
their own metal-work, vases, buds, flowers, and 
other coloured enrichments in Doulton ware, 
German, or Japanese pottery, and Minton’s 
faience. A selection of table-lamps, of similar 
character to those for suspending, forms another 
group of Messrs. Gardner’s contributions to the 
Exhibition. Among these are a pair of old 
Japanese enamel vases, mounted on tripods 
formed with peacocks of rose and green and 
gold coloured bronze; a pair of moulded plum- 
coloured vases by Minton; a Persian blue coupe 
by Wedgwood, with oxidised silver mountings ; 
and a pair of Chinese enamel-on-porcelain vases, 
mounted with pierced brass fittings, to form 
moderator lamps. 

We have not space for particulars of other 
works, but we anticipate that these examples 
of art manufacture will be speedily followed by 
others, wherein our home public will have the 
opportunity now given to Paris of seeing the 
spirit which pervades Messrs. Gardner’s combi- 
nations. As we have before intimated, Messrs. 
Gardner have not made themselves known as 
artists and manufacturers hitherto, but their 
reputation in those capacities will be advanced 





by their present works. 
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ARCHITECTS’ RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Acta of a rather novel character, involving 
the powers of an architect over his client, was 
heard a few days ago at the Edmonton County 
Court. 

Mr. Patman, a builder, sued Mr. Evans, the 
owner of some property at Edmonton, for 
131. 9s. 7d., for building and plumbing work 
executed under contract. During the progress 
of the work, which comprised the erection of 
a bath-room and water supply to a house, a 
difficulty arose with the Local Board, who 
refused to lay on the water unless the supply 
‘was also conducted to some outhouses. Mr. 
Hill, the architect for the defendant, gave in- 
‘structions for the work to be done, but when 
the defendant came to know of it he refused to 
pay for it, as he contended the water supply to 
the outhouses was useless, and that it was a 
violation of the contract. 

Mr. Low, solicitor, who appeared for the 
plaintiff, urged that Mr. Hill, the architect, who 
was the defendant’s agent, had full powers to 
order the work to be done, and that it was in 
every way a necessary work if the Local Board 
were to put in force the powers they possessed 
under the Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Hill, the architect, on behalf of the 
plaintiff, gave evidence as to the necessity for 
the work being done in order to comply with the 
requirements of the Local Board ; but, in answer 
to this, the agreement between the plaintiff and 
the defendant was put in, in which it was stipu- 
lated that no alteration or addition was to be 
made withoat the consent of the defendant, and 
on the strength of the agreement the plaintiff 
was non-suited; the Judge, however, giving him 
permission to apply for a new trial. 








A LAKE OF LAVA. 


Reapine Mr. Thos. Brassey’s concluding paper, 
“Round the World in the Sunbeam,” in the 
current number of the Nineteenth Century, we 
have been so much struck by his account of the 
crater of Kilauea in Hawaii (Sandwich Islands), 
that we are led to hand it on to our readers. It 
must, indeed, be a wonderful sight. An ascent 
of 4,000 ft. above the sea level brings the visitor 
to the crater house, erected on the edge of the 
outer crater, on the brink of a rocky precipice, 
650 ft. high, which forms the contour of a mass 
of hardened lava, iooking as if the waves of a 
tumultuous sea had been instantaneously con- 
gealed into a mass of dark volcanic rock. Mr. 
Brassey proceeds :— 

“In the latter part of the afternoon we made 
an expedition to the inner crater. We descended 
into the outer crater by a steep path, formed on 
the face of the precipice already described. For 
the first hour the walk over the old lava bed was 
tolerably easy. Our difficulties began when we 
reached a stream of lava, which had poured out 
but two days ago, and was only now beginning 
to cool down. At the extreme edge of this most 
recent overflow the lava, only 2 in. below our 
feet, was red-hot. At a short distance above 
us, on the left, we could see the stream, still 
uncongealed, and accumulating in such a mass 
as to threaten another overflow to a lower level 
at no long interval. Our guide, having made a 
circuit of at least a mile round this obstacle, 
led the way up a rapid ascent to the edge of the 
cliffs overhanging the inner crater, which con- 
tains the famous lake of molten lava. The 
precipice surrounding this inner crater was 
estimated by Mr. Dana to have an elevation of 
340 ft. From the survey of the Americans it 
was ascertained that the inner crater was of an 
oblong ovate form, 16,000 ft. in length in a 
N.E. and S.W. direction. The average breadth 
is 7,500 ft. The pit includes, therefore, an area 
of four square miles, thus exceeding in extent, 
as Mr. Dana points out, many a city of 150,000 
inhabitants. The level of the volcanic lake is 
subject to perpetual oscillation. It sometimes 
sinks 800 feet below the edge of the lower 
crater. 

Looking down from a precipice formed by an 
accumulation of cinders and heated lava, we 
saw aterrible and marvellous scene. Let the 
imagination conceive a lake, two-thirds of a 
anile.in length, one-third of a mile in width, 
hemmed in by a semicircle of precipitous cliffs 
of lava, 250 ft. high. On the side from which 
«we approached, the cliffs were broken away, 80 


athat we looked down on. masses .of. lava riven 


asunder, here forming sloping ravines, there 
rising up into splintered, pinnacles or bold and 
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[threatening crags. On our left a dark valley 
descended, by a gradual slope, from the upper 
level on which we stood to the boiling lava 
below. On the opposite shores of the lake the 
cliffs formed a precipice, not less than 100 ft. 
in height, rising up from the rugged and con- 
fused accumulations of lava at the edge of the 
lake. Such were the more prominent features 
in the vicinity of the crater. But if its borders 
presented a scene of fearful devastation, the 
aspect of the lake itself was far more terrible. 
In the centre the lava was covered with a thin 
grey film; but numerous tortuous streaks or 
cracks upon its surface served to show the lurid 
glow beneath. An awful calm generally pre- 
vailed in the middle of the lake, though its 
surface was sometimes disturbed by the sudden 
spouting forth of a jet of lava, or by the 
bubbling upwards of the volcanic gases. The 
margin, on the other hand, was in constant and 
violent agitation. On the further side, over 
against our place of observation, three whir's» 
pools of lava were in a state of perpetual agita- 


tion from the explosion of gases from below. | 


At each explosion the lava was tossed, with all 
the vehemence of the stormy ocean, against the 
overhanging cliffs, on which it broke in countless 
jets of fire, and then fell back into the gulf 
beneath, causing the whole surface of the lake 
to undulate in heavy pulsations. 

I have endeavoured to describe the scene 
presented to the eye. It was magnificent, 
majestic, and sublime. The strange sounds 
that fell on the ear were even more impressive. 
If hushed for a moment, it was only that they 
might gather up new force for a more profound 
and heavier roar. Listening with closed eyes, 
they recaHed the raging of the stormy ocean: 
and yet they came with a more measured and 
a deadlier sound. There is probably no other 
spot upon the face of the earth where man 
becomes more profoundly conscious of his im- 
potence, before the mighty forces of nature, 
than on the brink of the crater of Kilauea.” 








VENTILATING SHAFTS AND COWLS. 


Sir, — Having gathered much valuable in- 
formation upon sanitary matters from the 
various articles which have from time to time 
appeared in the Builder, I shall be glad if you 
will allow this letter to appear in your columns, 
when, perhaps, some of your readers will give 
us the benefit of their experience upon what 
appears to me a very important point, namely, 
the best place to put the outlet of ventilating 
shafts. I know the idea is very prevalent that 
sewage-gas is rendered harmless directly it 
escapes into the open air, and this, no doubt, 
accounts for the close proximity to windows in 
which so many pipes are placed. I have seen 
many so placed that a child could reach the 
mouth of them from the window. The ques- 
tion is,—How many feet from all breathing- 
places is it necessary to place the outlet of a 
ventilating shaft, in order that the gases arising 
therefrom may escape without danger to health ? 
A case recently came under my notice where 
a zinc ventilating-shaft open at top is taken 
to a point only 6 in. above the slates; and I 
find that, under certain conditions of the atmo- 
sphere, the gases arising from this shaft are 
driven under the slates, and cause a stench in 
the roof which, in my opinion, is very injurious 
to health. 

Then as to cowls. From what I read of 
Banner’s cowls, and from experiments I saw at 
Billiter-square, I had hoped that all down- 
draught could in future be prevented, but 
I find this is not the case. I have fixed some of 
Banner’s cowls, and have tried a great many 
experiments with them, one of which was as 
follows :—Having inserted a quantity of burning 
brown paper at the foot air-inlet, I sat down 
upon the roof and watched the cowl while the 
smoke was escaping from it; there was at the 
time a gentle shifty wind blowing, the effect of 
which on the cowl was to cause it to swing 
round sluggishly, and to repeatedly stop mouth 
to wind, and while in this position large volumes 
of smoke escaped at the foul-vent, thus proving 
a down-draught. I was very careful to see that 
the cowl was properly fixed. I have also tried 
Scott Dunn -& Co.’s cowl with a-similar effect. 
I am now trying Howorth’s Archimedean Screw 
Ventilator, which appears to‘me the best of the 
three, as, no matter which way the wind blows, 
if jthe cow] moves Jat -all it is always in ‘one 


direction, while the two first-named move back- | 





wards and forwards, DE. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF LONDoy, 


S1r,—That there will be.a change shortly, in 
that the vestries will cease to be the “wire, 
pullers,” is tolerably certain ; but those parties 
opposed to the anomalous influence of yos, 
tries have failed to produce any tangible 
workable scheme, whereby this mode of elec. 
tion, objectionable in every particular, is to be 
obviated. One fact is clear, that Government 
should decide that no person engaged in “ tragg 
or business,” or “ deriving profits from trade” 
or any other business, should be eligible fora 
seat on the new Board. 

At the’ Metropolitan Board, business has been 
conducted with some amount of economy and 
efficiency ; but the Board is overtasked, and itg 
working strength to proceed with due despatch 
should be increased. A Rarepayee, 








METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT AND 
BUILDINGS BILL. 


Sir,—This measure has passed the third 
reading, and will shortly be before the House of 
Lords. 

The Bill will be, no doubt, sifted thoroughly, 
and the objectionable features of legisiating by 
“ bye-law ” eliminated. 

Bye-laws subject the whole case necessarily 
to a.state of chronic uncertainty as to what is 
law, and what is not law. 

In conclusion, bye-laws never had, and never 
will have, the force of law, and place in the 
hands of those making them an irresponsible 
power. 

That building in the suburbs is not satisfac. 
tory is clear, but we must be careful not to 
increase house-rents and the price of building too 
much. A HovsEHoLbER, 








BRICKYARD CHIMNEYS. 


Sir,—lIf “ M. & 8.” would use the hard, com- 
pact sandstone from the lower beds of the mill- 
stone grit series for their chimney-caps, and 
would place it on its natural or quarry bed, 
fastening with slate dowels or copper cramps, 
they would find it would resist any acid which 
might accumulate in the chimney. 

SAMUEL TRICKETT. 





Srrx,—In answer to “M. & 8.” in your issue 
of Saturday last, the Buckley Brick and Tile 
Company make fire-clay caps of any shape or 
size, and have made some for chemical works 
to replace stone ones, which had become disinte- 


ated by the action of the gases. 
i ‘ Joun M. Gipson. 








HANDRAILING. 


Sir,—The statements in my letter on “ Hand- 
railing,”* to the effect that it is impossible to 
cover a quadrant and part of the flyers ane 
to both ends of it, and still keep the centres 7 
plank and rail coincident, require to be modifi 
by the clause “ except in one particular case, — 
a case which I overlooked when writing, but 
which probably never occurs in practice, e 
where one and the same plane contains ¢ “a 
central line of straight rail on both sides of = 
quadrant. When this condition is present, { rs 
job is easy enough; but what I had in ened 
was any ordinary case in which the : 
might be from 6 in. to 12 in., = the quadran! 

i to seven winders. 
“Giieenn sa P, SINCLAIR 








FULHAM CASUAL WARD soma ™ 
jori have 
— ink the vast majority of those who 
on tte with competitions will agree = - ber 
there is room for immense improvement = e er 
usually adopted by those entrusted with the = en 
making awards, Scarcely @ week passes Land me ike 
letters in the Builder from unfortunate — ome 4 
myself (in this’case), who have speculated = pare 
chance, complaining of ak f — — am : 
nature of the colestion. i ave, setmsination 1 


very reason ‘every care S20". 
hole series of arran, rom 
poagyent agente te openly, without prejudice phew 
i htest appearance of yvouritism or taint = suspicl 
and any deviation by 0. cameos Pero a“ “ ites 
conditions of the competition - pet ng a foot 


, reparing the drawings 
matey of 8 ian scale, oo stipulated, be bei - 
with, in this case,—the ro oe ga 


scal certain], _ 

tothe former: e. a i - 

itor has been toiling away incessar 4 4 

rare month or more, and possibly 
* Builder, vol, xxXV., P- 1081, 
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ep ae REO design, though not 

i straight away, his design, tho no 
with or ont. see quietly put on one side, utilised as a 
acceptor #r otherwise. use. of. Ido not wish to infer 
referent as been the exact mode of procedure in the 
ue st instance } put, at the same time, I do affirm that 
— stion and the whole string of incidents connected 
jacrag* case have a very suspicious cast, as will appear 
from the once Be tebruary 9th, 1878, architects were 
‘ In the ubmit designs incom, etition for casual wards, 
— nt in not later than Mare 6th, thus leaving twenty 
he yaration. However, no block P saan nor even 
o- ” rt e site, nor instructions were orwarded until 
- rf had made a second application, and then a tracing 
mr ite, made by a local architect or surveyor from an 
— map, was forwarded to me, reducing the already 


i ation to about fourteen days. This 
short, time “fr clent to convey the idea that it was not so 
ae utilisation of the site required as a variety of 
pers al arrangements. At the date stipulated I sent in 
ag n (with estimates) the same being very similar to 
=! al hn already erect in the metropolis, and approved 
pos ~ommended by the Local Government Board, From 
Shae to this I have heard nothing officially as to rg 
decision, neither have my drawings been returned. I - a 
then, is there not just cause for complaint, especially a: 
the hole-and-corner manner adopted in the palaces = 
that, too, without any professional advice, but merely made 
by gentlemen nine-tenths of whom doubtless — —_ 
novices as to the practicability, utility, or coat —_ of a 
proposed building as shown on paper. | re t here —_ 
tion that the author of the first prema esign is b. 
A. C, Bean, who holds the position of surveyor to t 
Falham District Board of Works, to whom I had to refer 
for the depths and position of sewer in connexion with the 

roposed casual wards; also that at one of the meetings of 
the Fulham Board of Works a member placed the follow- 
ing motion on the agenda paper :— That Mr. Bean, the 
surveyor, be requested to relinquish all private practice, 
and give his undivided attention to the Board; otherwise 

d in his resignation.” 

3 trust the matter may be taken up by the ratepayers 
for their own interest, and that the whole internal arrange- 
ments of this public a as regards this competition may 
see the light, and be settled on its legal merits, as before 
suggested in the Builder of March 30th. This would 
have a salutary influence on future decisions, giving 
architects some slight guarantee that they are not being 
trilled with, and in this special case that the ratepayers 
should have a building of the best description, suitable 
for the purpose intended, and at a proportionate and 
reasonable outlay, the requirements being a plain, sub- 
stantial, and commodious building, at a cost of about 8002, 
below Mr, Bean’s estimate. CoMPETITOR, 





SUB-CONTRACTORS. 


Sir,—Permit me on behalf of my firm to give a flat 
denial to the misrepresentations contained in the letter 
inserted in your last week’s issue under the above heading. 
The facts are as follow :—The man Leech came to us, and 
undertook to fix some staircases by piece-work. After 
some demur, we let him the work at his own price. He 
went on all right for a fortnight, taking his money and 
paying his men; but the third week he succeeded in ob- 
taining a larger sum from us than he was entitled to under 
the terms of his contract. Within an hour after, he 
deliberately told the few men in his employ that he had not 
obtained from us an advance at all, and that they must 
wait until the following week for their wages. His men 
then came down to the yard, when we showed them his 
stamped receipt for the money he had obtained. At this 
their indignation knew no bounds. They have since sum- 
moned him at the Guildhall Police-court, and have got 
judgment and costs. The facts speak for themselves. We 
trust this is not a fair average specimen of the British 
workman, J. H, Tronzy, 

*," With this the correspondence must end, 








HIGH-LEVEL BRIDGE OVER THE 
THAMES, 


_Sin,—Would it not be better to have a sta- 
tionary engine, with an endless chain and some 
hooks to attach, rather than a circle, to help the 
loaded wagons up the incline? Also another 
chain with two pulleys, that laden carts going 
down could be regulated by attaching it to some 
carts wanting to ascend? As the ascending 
and descending momentum would be both the 
Same incline, the horses up and down would be 
much relieved, and it would help our C.E. over 
a greater difficulty, M. Tossexe. 











atliscellanen, 


gmail of a Builder.—Mr. Henry Hughes, 
© senior partner of the firm of Messrs. H. & C. 
ee contractors, builders, and brickmakers, 
= . Leonard 8, Sussex, died last week, at the 
a y age of forty-four. The borough of Hastings 
_ Placed in mourning, for Mr. Hughes was 
; Petia town councillor, and well-beloved 
classes. Much of the building-work car- 
—— Sussex, of late years, was effected by 
to — and, with the exception of nine 
te a J that palatial section of St. Leonard’s, 
ion W _ under the superintendence of Mr. 
an any of the mansions in Church-road, 
unio’ : _ the Magdalen Estate, were 
Omtzact yt 1¢ firm. Amongst the most recent 
ot Be - carried out by his firm was the tower 
ticks, Pag -Magdalen’s Church, extensive addi- 
the Mayfield Priory Convent, Ore 


Paris 
Sch h Charch, St. Paul’s Schools, St. Andrew’s 


Fall of Building,—Mr. Humphreys opened 
an inquiry at the Town-hall, Shoreditch, as.to 
the death of Frances Drysdale, 66; who was 
killed on Tuesday by the falling in of a house 
in Britannia-street.. Mr. Napier: appeared to 
watch the proceedings on: behalf of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works; Mr. B. J. Abbott 
appeared for the occupier; and Mr, M’Coll, 
barrister, for Mr. Atkinson, the builder engaged 
on premises adjacent to those where the acci- 
dent occurred. Thomas Sweeting, the tenant 
of the house, 21, Britannia-street, Hoxton, said 
that the house adjoining had recently been 
pulled down. A warehouse had been built, 
between which and the witness’s house there 
was a vacant space. There were struts running 
from the warehouse to support the witness's 
house. Late on Monday night, while in bed, he 
felt a vibration. A quarter ofan hour after- 
wards the witness fountl that the brick wall 
between his house andthe warehouse had fallen, 
He made his escape, but Drysdale was buried 
in the ruins. Thomas Atkinson, builder, 64, 
Paul-street, Finsbury, said that he erected the 
warehouse in question, and pulled down the 
house between it and the house which had 
fallen, The space between No. 21 and the ware- 
house was. about 16 ft., and there were four 
tiers of struts connecting: the two buildings, 
which had been fixed ina proper manner, They 
were erecting .a.new building on. the vacant 
space. The witness could form no opinion as to 
the cause of the house falling. Thomas Smith 
gave evidence to the effect that he never saw a 
building better shored up than the one that had 
fallen. He was ata loss to account for it falling, 
as every precaution had been taken. Mr. Charles 
Fowler, district surveyor, Old-street, Shoreditch, 
gave evidence as to the means taken to support 
the house by struts both before and behind and 
across. He was unable to give any opinion as 
to the cause of the accident. The inquiry was 
adjourned to allow the district surveyor to make 
an inspection. 


The Reredos in St. Martin’s Church, 
Birmingham.—tThe reredos of St. Martin’s 
Church, unveiled with Masonic ceremonies in 
November, 1876, had two vacant arcade spuces 
requiring to be filled in with figure-carvings from 
Scriptural subjects to harmonise with the 
general design. Those carvings have now been 
added, completing the reredos. It occupies the 
space extending along the full width of the cen- 
tral chancel window, and is an enriched canopied 
and crocketed design in the Gothic style of 
architecture. A number of artistically carved 
figures of the Apostles, and also of Moses and 
Aaron, are arranged in niches along the top and 
sides of the reredos, and in the arcaded spaces 
are various subjects illustrative of memorable 
events in the life of Christ. On the north side 
is a representation of the “ Entry into Jerusa- 
lem,” with the rejoicing multitudes strewing 
luurel-branches in the path of the Messiah. 
Adjoining it, on the same side, is an illustration 
of Christ expelling the buyers and sellers from 
the Temple. The central group represents the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper. On the southside 
the groups are emblematical of the “ Agony in 
the Garden,” with Peter, James, and John asleep 
beside the Saviour. The remaining group is 
allegorical of the betrayal of Christ by Judas. 
Altogether the design contains forty-five figures. 
The main design of the reredos is executed in 
Scotch red sandstone, and the subjects in ala- 
baster. The cost has been about 900l., the whole 
of which has been raised by subscriptions. 
Towards this outlay the Provincial Grand Lodge 
of Warwickshire Freemasons has contributed 
a considerable proportion. Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley, of London, have executed the work, 
from the designs of Mr. J. 8S. Chatwin. 


The Treaty Map.—Mr. Jas. Wyld, always 
prompt, has published a map of the boundaries 
in Turkey in Europe as proposed by the Treaty 
of San Stefano between Russia and Turkey, 
showing the proposed limits of the new princi- 
pality of Bulgaria, the additions to Servia and 
Montenegro, and the proposed line of the new 
Roumanian boundary; also the limits of the 
nationalities and races. At the present moment 
it is valuable. 


A Deep Cavity has opened in Blackheath, 
at the north-eastern part of the heath, near 
Greenwich Park wall. It is about 10 ft. in dia- 
meter at the surface, and increases in size down- 
wards, the banks being undermined in a 
dangerous manner by the fall of earth. The 





Chools, National Schools. ‘ 
minor structures, oats alWelerae, Shpaeiey 


damage is attributed to the recent heavy rains. 
The Board of Works have railed in the opening. 


Mortuaries, in. Churchyards.—Judgment 
has been given: in. the Consistory Court by Dr. 
Tristram, Chancellor of the Diocese of London, 
on an application made by the Vicar and Church- 
wardens of: St. Matthew’s, Bethnal-green, on 
behalf of-the- parish, for a licence or faculty 
from the Bishop of London to erect a mortuary 
and other buildings in the churchyard for hold- 
ing a coroner’s court. and for making post-mortem 
examinations. Several objections were urged, 
anda good deal of evidence adduced, both by 
affidavits and vivd voce examination on both 
sides. One.of the objections urged was. that 
as the ground: was..consecrated, it: could not be 
used for secular purposes ; and on the other side 
the medical officers showed that. for sanitary 
arrangements, the application, if granted, would 
be of public benefit. The Chancellor, haying 
reviewed the facts and the law applicable 
thereto, now-said he considered that the persons. 
opposing as owners of houses had a locus standi 
in the matter. He was also of opinion that 
consecrated ground might be used foramortuary, 
but not for a coroner’s court: or living-rooms for 
the keeper of the mortuary ; as in such instances 
it would be for secu!*r and profane. purposes. 
He (the Chancellor) had inspected the place,. 
and, though objectionable, thought it was the 
best place that could be selected for a mortuary 
in such a crowded. parish.. He-would grant a 
faculty for a mortuary and post-mortem room 
only, but it must be placed further back from 
the road. The. matter was..important, and he 
would give the parties opposing costs on the 
points on which they were successful, An 
order was made accordingly. 


Lamp Lighting by Electricity. — Mr. 
Lane Fox’s plan of lighting street-lamps by 
electricity was tried on Saturday evening in 
Pall-mall and Waterloo-place. The system. 
was recently described by the inventor at. 
the Society of Arts (see Builder, p. 331, ante), 
after he had tried it at the Fulham station 
of the Gaslight. and Coke. Company with 
success. Passengers in the neighbourhood of 
the clubs have remarked for some few weeks a 


lamp by supports; but, should this method of 
lighting be adopted as a permanency, the wire 
will be taken underground, as, indeed, it now is. 
from one lamp-post to another between the east 
corner of the Travellers’ Club and the Reform. 
The trial on Saturday was not immediately 
perfect in its effects. Some of the carbom 
points had been set too close to one another and 
to the orifice of the burner, and, as a conse- 
quence, the lamps in which this was the case 
showed no light. But in the great majority of 
instances, where the points had been properly 
adjusted, the experiment succeeded. It is 
somewhat surprising that the inventor did not 
see that all.things were in order. before the 
public experiment. 


The Loop-line to Bewdley:—Colonel Rich,, 
Inspector to the Board of Trade, has mare the 
official examination of thenewline. The inspec-- 
tion train contained a number of the officials of. 
the Great-Western Railway, including Mr. H. Y, 
Adye, traffic superintendent; Mr. Armstrong, 
engineer, Hereford; Mr. Rowbotham, engineer 
Wolverhampton; Mr. G. Armstrong, locomo- 
tive superintendent, Wolverhampton; and Mr. 
Charles Dickenson, the contractor: for the line,, 
with his manager (Mr. Swaker). Every part of 
the line was examined by Colonel. Rich, who 
pronounced the bridges and the viaduct very 
satisfactory structures. 


Royal Architectural Museum. — The 
“ Scott Memorial” Committee have received 
permission for the use of the Chapter-house, 
Westminster, in which to hold the intended 
public meeting to consider the proposed memo- 
rial to Sir Gilbert Scott. The meeting 
expected to be held on Wednesday, May 15th. 








TENDERS 


For pulling down and rebuilding the Bird in Hand public- 
house and 40, High-street, Hampstead, with stabling in 
rear of same, for Mr. Henry Maltby. Mr. Jos, Lavender, 
architect. Quantities supplied :— 





Andrews ......... . £7,720 0 0 
Hoare & Son 5,978 0 0 
Pickersgill ... . 5,808 0 0 
Scrivener & Co. wee 5,800 0 O 
Langmead & Wa8VJ...........ccsese0ee . 5,798 0 0 

SACRA, «1 - ded <deateeshscadlpnschsoas 5,740 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ....,.. .. 5,675 0 0 
Hatfield & Sons.........csccccosessees 5,270 0 0 





For cottages and shop, Enfield, Quantities by Mr, Je 





H, Weston :— 


Pratt & Wiseman (accepted)...... £2,579 0 0 


length of electric wire carried from lamp to. 
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For the erection of new public baths, Leicester (except 
plumbing and glazing). r. J. B. Everard, C.E., archi- 
tect, Quantities supplied :— 








BEDOMBIRIO. 500405005606 seveiee omnes e oO 
T. & H. Herbert ....0.00060 ssscvony Ee Oe 
SDI pencsosshunvererssesdeoniers - 10,500 0 0 
BREMEN sss ckucussseine bosdisootbeohsbebhe - 10,250 0 0 
ND oats aden cvacensthvonabnte - 10,101 0 0 
MI RAMIDOFIBIN .,..,00scrccccescesesrces 10,031 0 0 
TU TIEEY TIBOR, scocessssessssacen 9,349 0 0 
Langton & Son... 9,125 0 0 
Bass (accepted) ..... 9,100 0 0 
Plumbing and Glazing. 

Hudston & Smith..............sss0eeeee0 £429 10 0 
MMMMOT axa sacuscutenseyetteseesiiapaeoevece 0 
ERE PEERS IETS 0 
ee Ms MERI OOW ccccessccgsercovesiccss 0 
eee eee 0 
RR 0 
Whitmore (accepted) 0 
SOOMPNIOIEL osc ucéasiscuasceosesnscees 0 
OB ois cnn abl ce scnuaelovessnaeniode 0 
Matts & Biggs (withdrawn) 0 








For the erection of buildings for the London Fire aa 
—_ » Southwark Bridge-road, Mr. W. Wimble, 
architect :— 






Fond 

a) 
ecooooc][“ 
ocooooc]f“ 


Grover ............ 7,569 
Scrivener & Co. ...... . 7,567 
Lawrance (accepted).............008 7, 





For block of dwellings, Burnett-street, Vauxhall, Mr. 
8. Burbridge, architect :— 





BPOCO BLOB, osircsesscceceses secpbontweses £8,395 0 0 
EME TRUER. so seiicecusnssoipioseopeooacense 7,900 0 0 
ee ee 7,650 0 0 
Browne & Robinson..............0008 7,450 0 0 
Pritchard. «....0:5..0000 ccebsesstenienes .° 7,435 0.0 
OREM NOD... ssvssccssssccresvnecse 7,393 0 0 
MEME TMMMEMAD 205 -<sbacccevevsvereseoascos 7,281 0 0 

larke & Bracey .........cssssecsees . 6,850 0 0 
Merritt & Ashby ..............00000 6,829 0 0 
Lawrance (accepted) ............648 6,747 0 0 
Downs & Co. (too late) ............ 629 0 0 

For the erection of additions to Spring Bank House, 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire, for Mr. C, i. hater. Messrs. 
Rollinson & Son, architects :— 

SSBRAWICK IU 100. se escsesvovicesiascsece £1,820 0 0 
NPRSLLIND Ac, sppetrsacsansoaassivessusassssess 1,744 0 0 
EDUMINE i cotccsccuxckesscsiesssate oven 1,733 0 0 
Hoole & Handly...........ccccssssesses 1,685 0 0 

MRIDMEIR foi tavsnsscansuasavsavesskesseaue 1, 0 0 
Brailsford & Brown .,..........s00008 1,625 0 0 
Wright (accepted) ...........c00006 1,619 0 0 
MMMM sccrevcceicsesiveustesoslrsCstccne 1,578 0 0 





For the erection of temporary printing premises in Bed- 

ford-street, Mile-end, for Mr. ¥.E. sen . Messrs, H, 8. 

Cc, - Legg, architects ;— 
‘ohen ..... 





NUMEL  sicccevaceitencsvonchebboscsioioocancde £950 0 0 
Oe OTE aA Oe 937 0 0 
SURI is at se 760 0 0 





For a Nos, 47, 48, and 49, Charlotte-street, Fins- 
es or Mr. J. K. Farlow, of 118, Cannon-street. Mr. 


Notley, architect ;— 

Hart (accepted)..........ccscessscsceee £4,380 0 0 
™ For the erection of ten cottages at Hither-green, 
Lewisham :— 








SOSIUMNNNL Css pei sutdseooctsvusesbeccsebereent £4,700 0 0 
Taylor & Son. 3,500 0 0 
BOD ds0sisvanes 3, 00 
Hammond 3,000 0 0 
Hughes 2,950 0 0 
oe Se 2,750 0 0 
ER eee 2,594 10 0 
OPMNRN Aeskasysuccnusiaueacecenucecocwactcs 2,400 0 O 
IMEI a cciccsdoaspsbokssncs babecvidiocsiaces 2,250 0 0 
PMNBOUN ss ccpsivacestessbinsecissscee 2,050 0 0 





_For the erection of a detached hospital for contagious 
diseases at the City of London Lunatic Asylum, Stone, 
Kent, for the Corporation of the City of London. Mr. 
ae J a architect. Quantities by Mr. Reddall :— 

o 


IF osneonasabivaninnbivbebortuccesect’ £3,306 0 0 
SARUM wiibas cbcudeasunsiesoseubinasincce 3,287 0 0 
COS eRe 3,147 0 0 
LS eae aaa 944 0 
MIRNA MG MUO i sceeisnvstecevccsseccsecy 2,859 11 9 

Di vunsohoniasabsnicss séssesesvsescosnto 2,847 0 0 
Clements & Wallis .................. 2,747 0 O 
WRNUN doe necdancapsascntusveuicesexseen ,690 0 
BRMPARES shad vocvsexsestesckitissensesbilice 2,643 0 0 


For new sewers, for Board of Works for St. Giles’s 


District. Mr. G. Wallace, surveyor :— 


ae £2,198 0 0 
Carey, Sons, & Co. .......ccecceeees . 2,125 0 0 
Neave & Son .....csssseeee benestonsees . 2,050 0 0 
SUIVEIAOUIBD  oisiicscesccscoccoscsecstee 1,700 0 0 
PURI ccs ssnuskeusedcsescnsbirgedversncns BE 00 
BEG WAOI SS. 0%, osc00csscecssancesannes . 1,550 0 0 
SOPRNIEE <cecesecbscscnsssnoscusceberseane 530 0 0 
Killingback (accepted) ..........+ 1,390 0 0 





For new malting at Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk, for 
Messrs. Gough & Co., ‘export maltsters, Mr. A, Grim- 
wood, architect :— 


Robinson & Son...........sccceeeeseees £5,460 0 0 
Grimwood & SonB............cc0sce008 4,930 0 0 
PIMOIINE sidinicth seg snswseoabsagisenszess 4,777 7 7 
MOET esccntuastareecacesncustanmseseas nee 4,477 0 0 





For the erection of a monument in the Wesleyan Church, 
Drayton Park, Highbury, for Mr. William H. Hodge. 
Mr. David G, Reddall, architect :— 

Mitchell (accepted). 


For schools and caretaker’s house in Portrack-lane, for 
the Stockton School Board, to accommodate 650 children. 
Mr, Eugene E, Clephan, —— Quantities supplied : 

chools. 





H m 
MV SDEDY, csusshevicaecys £6,368 10 O ......£295 16 4 
DRA sssc0ssasecssapstoxe 6,863 6 6 ...... 34613 7 
POGRLOP. «5 c0cisesssies 25619 0 ...... 262 0 0 
ROONMBON cons ssescsicees S205 050: 4.5.0 275 0 0 
Renshaw & Walker 5,222 0 0 ...... 261 0 0 
RURUIG vcsisesssncecace 5200 27 Oo ccs00 277 1 9 
Craggs & Benson... 5,15910 0 ..... . 28510 0 
Heavisides........... 5,205.00 20... 25 0 0 
ROO si csscssessectscese . 5,000 0 O ...... 300 0 0 
LL eee: 50 0 0 "ui... 24414 9 
Raper & Co. ........ 4,950 0 0 250 0 0 
Wilkinson............ £2900 (00: occce0 358 19 0 
IB OE concniassscesen ee on 25410 O 
MEE cvcsrocaseaneoces 4,779 0 0 ...... 281 0 0 
UMS. Scans scnccoscasees 4700 0° @ .....; 270 0 0 
Bridges & Robson., 4,759 0 0 ...... 262 0 O 
eee rs | i | rrr 65 0 O 
BEOGRBON .ccnissaseere 4,698 10 0 ...... 72 0 0 
Lazanby (accepted) 4,500 0 0 ...... 24718 4 
Middleton ............ 4500 0°90) ...3:5 189 0 0 





For the erection and completion of south aisle, transept, 
organ-chamber, chancel, and portion of tower to the Church 
of Emmanuel, Saltburn-by-the-Sea, Yorkshire. Mr, E. E. 
Clephan, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


NONI os ss saicissdeassecseccasaceveasssees £3,957 1 8 
MURDEE QO NIOs speseosgsnissosvepeaccaiscs 3,400 0 0 
MEMEY) oss cnxcossosyoncretecscrasnsen-neese 3,142 0 0 
PEBERION ooscnscssonsccvesesovncenesscetes 3,003 16 0 
Cooper & Dickenson.................. 2,872 16 0 
EOWUNIEO 355 sScteassccssccaiesstestssretesest 2,779 15 O 
IONE 5655 osdessassacdsobsxisessen 2,769 19 
DOMOMBOD: cisassssssesessesosonecdsince 2,599 0 0 


For shop-front and alterations at Mr. Ankritte’s, High- 
seen yu Mr. John Elis, jun., — — 


MUNIN, 5scsctauonessecactunctense>aszescapee 497 0 0 
NMI cos csivkebeccccssetes voavosssssoconces 385 0 0 
I oi cssscsacsabsactsanegesninesonce 377 10 0 
RIO, 56: sccsesa cccsncesistaccdssssecteres 29410 0 
RRWAOR 05 <ecccactacsssctsstecasecheas savsssee See 10 





For the erection of twelve cottages at Peckham, for 
Mr. Charles West. Mr. Walter Shoobert, architect :— 
Staines & Son £4,656 0 0 








For the erection of a residence, stables, &c., Tillbrook, 
Bedfordshire, for Captain Dalton :— 
MOONE coca ceccsoscceicvscsccssvonstcec’ £5,167 4 0 


Sewers for Lewisham Board of Works.—For ‘ Wood- 
ham,’’ lowest tender, read Wootton, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. F. H. (any communication submittsd'will receive consideration). 
—Mr. D. (thanks: not desired. ‘‘ Storage” is being engraved).— 
Country Builder (if he work himself is fully entitled to charge for his 
time).—W. W. & W. (it was expressly stated that in some cases 
nothing was done beyond a report).—C. A. L.—H. H —W. P. G.— 
Ww. G. &—Mr. 8.--D. G. R—G. G. & Sons.—J. B-—J. J. g.— 
T. Cc. N.—W. 8.—C. B.—J. 8.—E. E. C.—W. M—G. L—G, 5.— 
M. T.—B. (no).—J. G. T, (next week).—Mr. N. (book received). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the mame and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

Nots —The responsibility of signed articles, and pa 
public meetings, a. of on wih the authors. Sareea 








>= 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENT, 





ENERAL ADVERT 

Six lines (about fifty words) or under.......,..,.., «. 

Each additional line (about ten words) ............. - oe 
Terms for series of Trade Advertisements, 5 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales 
&c, may be o on application to the Publisher, 

SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...,,, 4, 
Each additional line (about tem Words) «.....0...--0. a gy 
REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Cannot mK - aly ‘ in alt Phonan 9 
01 lorw: ut mus Cases be 
Office Receipt produced. oatted for, and thy 
THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “ Situations Wanted ” Advertisements 34. per Week, 
For all other Advertisements 64. per Week, 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECEagary, 

*,* Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Money Order, payable at the Pvst-oltice, King-street, 
Covent-garden, W.C. to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, a4. 
dressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C, ? 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o’elock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

PP by msn angry a a, TESTIMONIALS left at 

e ce in reply vertisemen’ stro! Teco: 

COPIES ONLY should be sent. ely recommends tas 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE —— . bee '—o ae — ~ Office to residents in 
jom. 
po og Bemittances payable as above. oa 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, AP 
TRADE, AND G. Tamm CRAIN, 


POO re ee ee eseesseves 











Bath Stone of Best Quality, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO. (Limited), 
Quarrymen and Stone Merchants. 

List of Prices at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on application to 

Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 





Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M STODART & CO 
Office : 


No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvr.] 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 3, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, rail way arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Apvr.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
slates are of @ grey green tint, are stout, and 
made in all sizes. A large stock available for 
immediate delivery.—For further particulars, 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, B.8.0., Cars 
marthenshire, [ADVT.] 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manofacturera of ENAMELLED and PLAIN 
SLATE CHIMNEY - PIECES, URINALS, &o. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries, to any station in the Kingdom. 
Prices and terms on application. [Anvt.] 


Patent Stable Fittings. 
MARSHALL & HATOH. 
Roofing, Gates, Wrought-iron Sashes and Doors, 
Constructional Iron Work of every description. 
Bingfield Iron Works, York-road, Kings 


cross, London. [ApvT.] 














ss 

s given for all classes of 

a ordan’s Patent Com. 
gs and Dressings; 

with better results, 

‘An inspection of 

e- street, 





Concrete.—Estimate 
Concrete Work, also for “ 
pressed Concrete Moulding 
proving a very great saving, 
over cement run dressings. ; 
specimens is invited. — 12, Stourcliff 
Edgware-road, W. [Advt.] 





CHAPPUIS’ PATENTS 


FOR 


REFLECTING LIGHT-—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 
P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee. Factory, 69, Fleet-st. London, B.C. 


N.B.—DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 


